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TNTRODTJCTTON 

Author Comments 

When I started working for STEP UP, a skilled trades job training program for women 
in Vermont, in 1986, 1 knew nothing about the history of women in the trades beyond “Rosie 
the Riveter” in World War II. I knew women who were in training or working in the trades, 
but I had not considered that women might have worked in “men’s” jobs in other periods of 
history or made significant contributions to the trades. 

Ronnie Sandler, the founder and director of STEP UP, and a carpenter by trade, 
believed that tradeswomen need to know their history; that there is a history of women in the 
trades. She presented five historical facts about women in the trades at every recruitment 
meeting. These five facts were our oral history, and I repeated them myself in other 
recruitment meetings. This oral history was all we had to tell us that other women had, in 
fact, passed this way before. 

These five facts were brief and bare-boned: 

* Before the American Revolution, women worked in a variety of jobs, including 
sawyer, grist mill operator, farmer, and printer. Women did whatever needed to be 
done. 

* Mary Goddard printed the first copies of the Declaration of Independence for public 
distribution in 1776. 

* Catherine Greene, not Eli Whitney, invented and patented the cotton gin. 

* A woman living in a Shaker Community outside Boston invented the circular saw. She 
observed that half the motion of a two-man saw is wasted, and conceived of a round 
saw blade with no wasted motion. She cut a blade from a piece of tin, attached it to 
her spinning wheel, and created tlie first circular saw. This invention revolutionized 
the building industry by making dimensional lumber and stick framing possible. 

* Millions of women worked in the war industries of World War II. They welded, built 
ships and airplanes, and manufactured munitions. They learned their skills in a short 
period of time, and proved themselves to be skilled and capable in these “men’s” 
positions. Then they were let go at the end of the war. 

That was as much as we knew. Most of it was accurate, with the exception of 
Catherine Greene and the cotton gin. As discussed in a later chapter, Eli Whitney did indeed 
patent the cotton gin. Greene acted as his patron and may have contributed to the concept of 
the gin, but the degree of her contribution remains controversial. 



Author Comments (continued) 



But oral history carries the aura of myth. As we taught in classes on sexual 
harassment: if it isn’t written down, it didn’t happen. A woman working in a regional 
vocational school in Vermont heard our five facts and posted them on her bulletin board 
during Women’s History month. Several male instructors challenged the claim that a woman 
invented the circular saw. Prove it, they said, show us where it is written. We didn’t know 
where it was written, but when I undertook this project, I promised her I would find the 
source. The Shaker Woman was Tabitha Babbitt; her story is told in the section on 
construction trades. 

Through my work in STEP UP, I became a consultant to the Vocational Curriculum 
Resource Center of Maine as they were developing the Gender Equity in Education and 
Workplace Curriculum. This curriculum is a monumental piece of work that addresses gender 
equity issues in all levels of education, as well as business, industry, and policy makin g 
When I began working on the project, however, all that existed was a brief outline of the basic 
topics to be covered. One item on that outline said “Teach the history of women in the 
trades.” I pointed out to Sue Donar, the project coordinator, and Ed Maroon, the Gender 
Equity coordinator for the state of Maine, that as far as I knew, nothing had ever been written 
about the history of women in the trades. There was no one source w'e could turn to for 
developing a curriculum unit on this subject. There were bits and pieces of information 
scattered throughout various books, but nothing comprehensive. Since they were obligated by 
the original plan to include a unit and nothing was available, they decided to create it. That is 
the genesis of the history you now hold. 

Researching this topic was always an adventure. I contacted everj'one I thought might 
have clues, and receive^i some excellent leads. Extensive searches of library catalogs in 
Vermont produced a number of sources. I read bibliographies and tried to track down every 
promising reference. Sue Donar and the Vocational Curriculmn Resource Center were very 
helpful in locating sources through their network of libraries. Others who generously offered 
leads, references, and copies of materials are Ronnie Sandler, David Noble, Ann Ross, 
Deborah Hissam, Janice Goldfrank, Lynn Vera, Marcia Braundy, Dorothy L. Bristol and the 
National Women’s History Project, Sandra Frank, Nancy Hoffman, Laura Rose, Women in 
the Fire Service, Sharon Rose, Edna Primrose, Alice Henry, Bev Kerr, Jean Humez, Dari 
Schaaff, and Melissa Ireland. Cheryl Curtis read and commented on several drafts and offered 
invaluable writing support. 

There are a number of books that cover one topic in depth - De Pauw’s Seafaring 
Women, or Jordan’s The Cowgirls, for example. Other books cover a period a time, such as 
Pinchbeck’s Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, or any number of books about 
women in the Middle Ages. These books and their bibliographies were enormously helpful. 

I soon discovered that just going into library stacks, pulling books off the shelves, and 
scanning the indexes - and sometimes the entire book - for women’s names provided some of 
the most tantalizing information. For example, in a two-volume history of the fur trade I 
found a brief reference to the Aulmus sisters who were fur traders. Other books on the 
American West provided fascinating tidbits about women gunsmiths and bullwhackers. 
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Perusing the stacks was also how I came across excellent sources such as Ehrenberg’s Women 
in Prehistory and Scharff s Taking the Wheel. 

Visiting bookstores and libraries in Oregon, California, and Alaska introduced me to 
books not readily available in New England. It became clear that there is a vast amount of 
information published on the subject of women’s nontraditional work in various cultures and 
periods, but most of it is fragmentary. I am certain that the historical archives of every state 
have photographs, journals, and other records of women who did nontraditional work. The 
constraints of time and resources demanded that this research rely on secondary, rather than 
primary, sources. For the same reasons, no claim is made that this survey is exhaustive. 

There are more ref erences that I wanted to track down, but with the data base growing to over 
850 entries, and more than 1000 pages of hard copy, the time came to call a halt. 

The goal of \ his research was to identify contributions made by women in the past in 
types of work that a‘e now considered nontraditional, or in types of work that were considered 
nontraditional when the woman made the contribution; and to identify women’s participation 
in nontraditional jobs. “Nontraditional” was defined as work that was of a “blue collar” or 
manual labor nature, and which is or was dominated by men. There was no limit on the scope 
of time or place. 

Using these criteria, the primary trade areas covered here are agriculture, 
manufacturing and processing, heavy industry, construction, transportation, and military. 
Several occupational groups such as hairdressers and office workers are covered briefly 
because they were at one time considered “men’s” work. Several trades-related nontraditional 
professions, such as architecture, engineering, and medicine are also addressed. 

Much has been published in rec at years about the contributions women have made in 
science. Because this information is readily available and much of it falls outside the scope of 
this work, the contributions of women scientists have been included only when they are 
directly related to the trade or technology under discussion. 

The scope of time covered varies with the trade and the information available. Where 
possible, information about the work of women in prehistoric and ancient cultures has been 
included. Most sections cover time periods ending with World War II or the mid-twentieth 
century . 

The cultural and geographic scope was intended to be as wide as possible. The focus 
on trades and industry resulted in coverage that is heavily weighted toward the areas that 
underwent the earliest industrialization, specifically northern Europe and North America. 
Wherever possible, information about women’s work in Third World and non-industrial 
societies has been included. 

As the database grew, several themes emerged, revealing common patterns in many 
unrelated trades. Briefly, these themes are: 
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* Women are capable of doing jobs that require very hard physical labor, particularly if 
they have grown up being physically active, and their bodies have had a chance to 
develop strength. 

* Women have worked in nearly every trade - at some time, in some culture. 

* What was considered appropriate work for women varied from culture to culture, 
throughout time, and often according to class. What was considered “men’s” work in 
one time or place was “women’s” work elsewhere. 

* Women’s wages have almost always been lower than men’s. I found just one case of 
women’s wages being undercut by male workers - the metal/bumishing trade in New 
York City for a brief period around the turn of the century. 

* Women have often been forced out of work they are capable of doing and want to do. 
The reasons vary, including men wanting to limit competition during difficult economic 
periods, cultural beliefs about women’s nature and proper sphere, and women being 
used as temporary labor in times of war and other labor shortages. 

* Protective legislation has often limited women’s access to well-paying work. In some 
cases the legislation was specifically designed to exclude women from specific jobs. 

* When women have entered a previously male occupation in significant numbers, it is 
often because the job has been de-skilled, that is, broken down into its basic parts. 
Often technology has contributed by making production easier and requiring less skill. 
The result is that women get more jobs, at lower pay, with less opportunity to advance 
or develop skills. At the same time, men who had been skilled workers in that trade 
may resent women for taking their jobs, when in reality, the nature of the work itself 
has changed significantly. 

As you read the sections that follow, you will see themes played out repeatedly in 
many trades, times, and places. If the challenge of history is to learn from it and avoid 
repeating the same patterns in the future, then it is my hope that this history of women in the 
trades might be of assistance as tradeswomen, advocates, and policy makers plan for the 
future. 



Morgan Grey 
Anchorage, Alaska 
December 13, 1995 
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Dear History Publication User: 

In the development of the Ge nder Equity in Education and the Workplacp 
■ Curneulnni , it was discovered that the historical contributions made by women in trade and 
technical careers did not exist in any qbq place. This publication has attempted to compile 
these contributions in one place. 

The formidable task assigned to Morgan Grey, the researcher and author, was to 
develop a historical perspective of women’s contributions in the areas of invention and 
leadership with the emphasis being on “breaking new ground” in the areas of trade and 
technology.. As you look through this document, it becomes clear that Morgan not only 
accomplished the task, she expanded on it by providing such sections as “Amazing ‘Did You 
Know’ Highlights,” “Miscellaneous” sections in some occupations, a comprehensive 
“Bibliography” of all resources used, and a “Reference List” to assist the user in quickly 
locating specific women. 

A . History of Women in the Trades is certainly a document that can stand alone to 
celebrate and to inform individuals about the longetivity and the variety of women’s 
contributions to the areas of trade and technology. However, this document was initially 
created to compliment the Gander E q u ity in Education and the Workplace CiirHpiiliirt^ r 
is suggested that numerous tasks addressed in the curriculum may be addressed by utilizing 
this historical and factual publication. To demonstrate a few integration areas and 
possibilities, we have included a few integration strategies on the next pages. 

As you will see, the possibilities for bringing a historical perspective and integrating 
history, esteem, empowerment, and workplace respect are endless, and I am sure you will 
discover many other integration possibilities as you work with this document in conjunction 

^he Gdnder Equity in Education an d the Workplace Curriculum . Please experiment 
and make new history! 

Happy discoveries, 

GENDER EQUITY CORE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



Susan N. Donar, Director Yvonne Damborg, Executive Director 

Curriculum Resource Center of Maine Maine Council on Vocational Education 

Edward Maroon, State Supervisor Linwood Turcotte, Retired 
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Suggested Integration Strategies 



EXAMPLE 1: 



TASK 


DESCRIPTION 


C-1 


Teach History of Women in the Trades 



Why students should be taught task C-1 

Women have been working in the trades and in technology from the beginning of time, but 
their contributions have not been documented in history books. For example, many of the 
first plumbers in Rome were women; a woman was the first printer of the Declaration of 
Independence; a woman invented the circular saw, which revolutionized the technology of 
building construction. To counteract the common belief that trades and technologies is "men's" 
work, this unit will demonstrate that these fields are also "women's" work. 

Why Business/Industry /Labor Communities Need to Know More about C-1 

Historically and traditionally women have made major and significant contributions to the 
various trades and industries in our world. This legacy is often ignored or overlooked. The 
lack of a common understanding of this legacy serves as a barrier for greater involvement and 
advancement of women in trade and technical careers. 



C-1 STUDENT OBJECTIVES 


Guidance/Instructors will help students to: 


Gain knowledge about women's historical participation in trades and technologies. 


Understand the factors contributing to the exclusion of women from these fields. 




C-1 BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/LABOR COMMUNITY OBJECTIVES 


Leaders will be able to: 


Document the roles of women in various industries or trades. 


Discuss significant contributions and analyze effect on today's work environment. 




C-1 POLICYMAKERS OBJECTIVES 


Policy Makers will be able to: 


Ensure that instructional materials document the role of women in the history of trades and 
technology. 
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Suggested Integration Strategies (continued) 



C-1 PARENT OBJECTIVES 
Families/parents will be able to: 

Understand the roles of women in various industries or trades. 

Understand significant contributions of women and their effects on today’s work 
environment. 



Suggested Integration Strategies (continued) 



EXAMPLE 2: 



TASK 


DESCRIPTION 


A-1 


Instill Self-Esteem and Empowerment 



Why Students Need to Be Taught A-1 

A person's level of self-esteem affects everything she or he thinks, says, or does. It affects 
how she or he sees the world and her or his place in it, and how others see and treat her or 
him. Self-esteem affects the choices one makes about what to do in life and with whom to 
associate. It affects the ability to take actions to change things that need changing. Therefore, 
knowledge of one's self-esteem is extremely important when making career decisions. 

Why Educators Need to be Concerned with A-1 

Same paragraph as the student section, plus. . . 

Because you are an Educator and work closely with students, your own self-esteem serves as a 
model. If your self-esteem is high it will provide a positive model. If your self-esteem is low, 
you model low self-esteem to your students. Understanding and projecting your own positive 
self-esteem will enable your students to improve their self-esteem. 

Why Parents Must Know about A-1 

Same paragraph as the student section, plus. . . 

Your self-esteem serves as a model for your children. If your self-esteem is high, it provides 
a positive model for your children. If your self-esteem is low, your children will experience 
low self-esteem. Understanding and projecting your own positive self-esteem enables your 
children to improve their self-esteem. 

Parents recognize the fact that growing up is a lifelong process as is the development of one's 
self-esteem. Throughout life, everyone experiences different levels of self-esteem on any 
given day. However, as parents, we must instill the value for and the need for a positive 
self-esteem and the recognition that development of self-esteem is a lifelong endeavor. This 
can only be achieved through continual parental involvement in the development of a child's 
success. 

Empowerment results when a child has developed a positive self-esteem. 
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Suggested Integration Strategies (continued) 



A-1 STUDENT OBJECTIVES 


Guidance/Instructors will help students to: 


Define self-esteem. 


Describe impact of self-esteem. 


Identify factors that influence developing self-esteem. 


List self-esteem improvement methods. 




A-1 EDUCATOR OBJECTIVES 


Educators will help students to: 


Define the language of self-concept. 


Define the language of self-esteem. 


Define the language of empowerment. 


Identify self-esteem and empowerment blockers. 




A-1 PARENT OBJECTIVES 


Families/parents vtill help children to: 


Develop responsibility and accountability. 


Make responsible choices and decisions. 


Accept consequences for decisions and choices. 


Develop assertiveness. 
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Suggested Integration Strategies (continued) 



EXAMPLE 3: 



TASK 


DESCRIPTION 


1-6 


Teach Respect in the Workplace 



Why Students Need to Be Taught 1-6 

Every worker has a right to be treated fairly, equally, and respectfully in the workplace. A 
person enters the workplace with diverse knowledge, skills, abilities, values, and life 
experiences. This diversity is shaped by the ethnic, cultural, religious, and social 
backgrounds. The- varied backgrounds and strengths that each worker brings to the workplace 
enhances the workplace by creating a stronger and better working environment. Through 
understanding and accepting differences, every worker can define a working environment, free 
of discrimination, harassment, and disrespect. 

Why Business/ Industry /Labor Communities Need to Know about 1-6 

Current and future jobs will require high skill levels. Productive employees have a range of 
skills, technical knowledge, analysis, communication, and workplace behavior. Not all 
employees exhibit these skills. They may need traimng in these areas. 

Appropriate behavior is determined by safety concerns, type of work duties, and workplace 
culture. Research shows that productivity increases when employees work as a team and 
appreciate/recognize individual differences and strengths that can be used to complete an 
assignment. 

Every worker has a right to be treated fairly, equally, and respectfully in her/his workplace. 
People enter the workplace with diverse knowledge, skills, abilities, values and life 
experiences. Through understanding appropriate workplace behavior, employees will 
contribute to increased productivity. 



1-6 STUDENT OBJECTIVES 



Guidance/Instructors will help ctudents to: 

Understand why people are treated disrespectfully in the workplace. 
Identify what a respectful workplace looks like. 

Learn how to promote respect in the workplace. 



Suggested Integration Strategies (continued) 



1-6 BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/LABOR COMMUNITY OBJECTIVES 
Leaders >vill help workers to: 

Obtain information on what appropriate standards and expectations should be for appropriate 
workplace attire, gender positive team building skills, respect in the workplace, safety skills and 
rules, worker rights and responsibilities, and how to balance work and family. 

Set workplace standards and expectations for behavior in these areas. 

Communicate these standards and expectations. 

Monitor behavior. 

Receive and provide feedback. 
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Amazing “Did You Know” Highlights 



Topic Pag e 

Prehistoric women invented agriculture 5 

Single women and widows filed 20% of all homestead claims 29 

Eleanor A. Ormerod, agricultural entomologist 40 

Forestry and agriculture are largest occupations of Japanese women 45 

Japanese women work as construction laborers in off season 159 

“Deadeye Dianas” hunted large game for wagon train 60 

Prehistoric women invented first tools in most tool categories 65 

Sedgely, England: District of female blacksmiths 85 

Educated Jewish women worked as rimal butchers in Renaissance Italy 123 

Nicole-Barba Clicquot invented process for clarifying champagne; helped 

build champagne industry 125 

Mary Engle Pennington made refrigeration a viable technique for food storage; 

revolutionized food industry 127 

Mary Katherine Goddard printer; printed first copies of Declaration of Independence .... 134 

Women brickmakers in Pompeii - women’s names stamped on bricks 148 

Women plumbers in Rome - women’s names on lead pipes 151 

Women construction laborers on Cathedrals 151 

Slave women dug Santee Canal, built levees and Southern railroads 154 

Tabitha Babbitt invented circular saw and cut nails 157 

Kate Gleason invented housing development 158 

Francis Gabe invented self-cleaning house; “innovativeness so advanced” 158 

Russia: Young girls built over 1500 industrial plants during Stalin’s 

first 5 -Year Plan 159 

Mother Joseph — first architect in Pacific Northwest 165 

Julia Morgan, architect who designed Hearst Castle 167 

Eleanor Raymond and Maria Telkes designed first passive solar house 168 

Women worked underground in mines in Europe 174 

Women ballast diggers dug and hauled up to 12 tons of clay a day 177 

Women worked as packers during Klondike Goldrush 179 

William Brown, black woman sailor for 1 1 years on British warship 189 

John Weed, women who commanded transatlantic ships 189 

Hsi Kai Ching Yih, greatest pirate of all time 191 

Mary Becker Greene — river boat captain 193 

Eleanor Creesy clippership navigator 195 

Hannah Burgess clippership navigator; commanded for 3 weeks 196 

Mary Ann Patten clippership navigator; commanded for 52 days 197 

Victoria Drummond, ship’s engineer; saved ship during attack in WWII 202 

Women bull whackers 207 

Charlie Parkhurst -- stage coach driver 210 

Joan Newton Cuneo, race car driver, beat prominent male racer in 1909 224 

Mary Anderson invented windshield wiper 230 



Amazing “Did You Know” Highlights (continued) 



lopk. Page 

Jerrie Cobb and 12 other women qualified for astronaut training, 1960 234 

Irmgard Flugge-Lx>tz developed theory for automatic flight control - made jet 

planes possible 235 

Gertrude Rogallo co-inventor of flexible wing, hang glider 236 

Boudica unites Celtic tribes; nearly drives Romans out of England 239 

Zenobia conquers most of mid-East 240 

40 women’s armies in Taiping Revolution 242 

Aethelflaed, military leader, paved way for unification of England 243 

Woman major in Russian unit that captured Hitler’s chancellery 244 

Over 70 women served in Union and Confederate armies during Civil War; 

many were officers 245 

Jennie Hodgers, longest term of service by woman in Civil War 246 

Dr. Mary Edwards Walker surgeon in Civil War, first woman to receive 

a Medal of Honor 247 

Woman Chief, third highest ranked Crow chief 248 

Dr. James Barry, highest ranked medical officer in Canada 258 

Woman bull fighters 268 
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Agriculture 



Prehistory: The Invention of Agriculture 

Ancient myths point to women as the inventors of agriculture. The Egyptian 
goddess Isis, for example, was said to have discovered agriculture and plant^ the first 
grains, and the Roman goddess Ceres was said to have introduced the plow.^ Po Ino 
Nogar, a goddess of the Cham of Cambodia, created rice; Uti Mata taught agriculture to 
the Pawnee; and the Wawalag Sisters of Australia domesticated plants.^ Underlying these 
and other myths may be the truth of women's contributions to agriculture, for 
"anthropologists now generally concede that women invented agnculture."^ 

Margaret Ehrenberg, in Women in Prehistory, details the invention of agriculture 
as a probable development of foraging, a food-gathering activity most often performed by 
women in hunting and gathering societies. 

The discovery of farming techniques has usually been assumed to have 
been made by men, but it is in fact very much more likely to have been 
made by women. On the basis of anthropological evidence for societies 
still living traditional foraging lifestyles and those living by simple, non- 
mechanized fanning, taken in conjunction with direct archaeological 
evidence, it seems probable that it was women who made the first 
observations of plant behavior, and worked out, presumably by long trial 
and error, how to grow and tend crops.^ 

The shift from foraging to farming appears to have started in the Near East around 
10,000 BCE, and marks the transition from the Paleolithic and Mesolithic (Old Stone 
Age) to the Neolithic (New Stone Age). "By 6000 BCE farming was well established 
throughout that part of the world. From there the ideas and skills of agriculture spread 
throughout Europe."^ 

Because tools are invented by the people who recognize the need for them, 
Ehrenberg also credits women with the invention of "all the vital concomitant inventions 
associated with it, such as the hoe, and storage and preparation procedures."^ In fact, 
agriculture can be credited with inspiring - or necessitating - the invention of most basic 
technologies. 

Tools used by foragers must be either light enough to carry around or 
simple enou^ to be made as and when they are required, and then 
discarded after use. If, on the other hand, they can be kept and looked 
after, more effort can be expended on their manufacture. Early agricultural 
tools would initially have included such things as pointed sticks for making 
holes in the ground for sowing seeds, and stone querns for grinding grain 
into flour. As women were discovering the need for this equipment, so 
they, rather than men, would have solved the problems and invented the 
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necessary tools. While prehistoric foraging women might have used skin 
bags to carry the plant foods they had gathered back to their base, just as 
their modem counterparts do, horticulturists would have needed more solid 
containers for keeping food in their houses, but which they would not have 
had to cany around. Carved wooden vessels may have been used, and 
pottery has been used by most horticultural societies, both past and 
present, but rarely by foragers. Iiideed, because it is usually so well- 
preserved on archaeological sites, pottery is often the first thing an 
archaeologist will mention when discussing a site or period. It was 
invented in south-west Asia, in the same areas in which farming was first 
practiced, but probably several hundred years after the people had become 
accustomed to a sedentary lifestyle. As pottery was probably used initially 
for storing cereals, or for cooking plant foods, both of which were within 
women's sphere of activity, women are more likely than men to have 
discovered the processes of molding clay and then firing it.^ 

The consequences of the shift fi-om foraging to farming were far-reaching. 
Ehrenberg calls the domestication of plants and animals "one of the most momentous 
changes in the history of the human species," and comments that 

The social consequences of the switch from foraging to agriculture would 
have been as far-reaching as the economic consequences, but not all the 
implications of this change would have been realized for many generations 
or even centuries. The transition from foraging to farming would have 
made profound difierences to nearly all aspects of the lifestyle of 
prehistoric women and men. Rather than moving around in search of food, 
the discovery of agriculture allowed, or perhaps necessitated, a sedentary 
lifestyle. It would also have ^ven rise to, or perhaps was precipitated by, 
an increase in the size of the population.^ 

Women in foraging societies traditionally have high status because they are the 
primary providers of food for the community.^ This high status continued into 
horticultural societies. In the Neolithic society of Catal Huyuk, which grew to prominence 
during the 7th millennium BCE, and was located in what is now modern-day Turkey, "the 
economic role of women was crucial. They cultivated an amazing variety of indigenous 
plants for food and medicine."^® Women were also preeminent farmers in Minoan Crete 
(3000-1500 BCE). 

Crete was renowned for growing Suit, and orchard cultivation became 
increasingly important as the produce from olive, grape, fig, and apple trees 
was trad^ abroad, as well as consumed locally. This helps explain why the 
tree, usually shown associated with women, is considered sacred and is so 
prevalent in Minoan religion. Again and again, women are shown, on rings 
and seals, tending fhiit trees. ^ ^ 
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Despite women's preeminent role as the inventors of agriculture and the high status 
accrued to them in fora^g and horticultural societies as the primary food producers, 
agriculture in more developed societies is primarily a male activity, and women generally 
have low status. What happened? 

Ehrenberg attributes the later development of agriculture, wWch had ori^iially 
been a positive force for women, with women's eventual loss of status in most agricultural 
societies. In answering the questions of why the change and when it happened, she 
explains: 

Two facts are certain: firstly, by the time of the earliest written records, 
everywhere in Europe farming was primarily a male occupation, and men 
owned the farmland and the tools. Secondly, in those areas of the world 
where women are still the main agricultural producers, most of the farming 
is concerned with crop production, and if animals are kept at all, it is 
usually on a small farmyard scale, rather than as large herds or flocks. The 
change to male dominance in agriculture, therefore, took place at some 
time between the first stages of the Neolithic period and the advent of 
written records, and may be related to the changing role of animals within 
the farming economies of prehistoric Europe. It also seems likely that such 
a drastic shift in lifestyle, whether it took place gradually over millennia or 
as a sudden "revolution", would have been associated with other changes 
within society. Anthropolo^sts have shown that in present-day societies a 
significant (though not 100 percent) correlation exists between plough 
agriculture and patrilineal descent and land ownership in the same way as 
there is a correlation between non-plough agriculture and the heavy 
involvement, and consequent enhanced status, of women.... 

The crucial changes in farming practice are thought to have taken 
place around 3000 BCE, in the later Neolithic period. This would have 
been some five millennia after the introduction of farming in the Near East, 
and similar economic slufts can be detected in many areas of Europe at 
about the same time. Andrew Sherratt has suggested that although 
domesticated animals were kept during the early Neolithic, they were used 
only as a source of meat; the consumption of milk or milk products was 
probably not significant, nor were the animals used for pulling ploughs or 
carts. All these innovations came later and not only revolutionized 
agricultural productivity, but also reduced the amount of labor involved in 
farming. Moreover, the greater importance of domesticated animals and 
their products would have reduced the necessity for hunting wild animals. 

As the balance of work changed from part hunting, part crop cultivation 
and tending a small number of animals to an economy dependent on mixed 
farming, so the roles and duties of women and men may have shifted. 

The scale of animal herding appears to be a significant determinant of women's level of 
participation in agriculture, and their level of society in general. This is related to what 
has been called the "secondary products" revolution. Ehrenberg explains that 
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Although in pastoral societies (those which depend exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, on animal herding) the division of gender roles between tending, 
milking and the processing of animal products is more varied, when animal 
husbandry is part of a mbced farming regime, as it seems to have been in Neolithic 
Europe, the involvement of women often seems to depend on the scale of herding. 
When only a few animals are kept, women often tend and milk them, in addition to 
other ferming tasks, while men continue to hunt. In full-time mixed farming 
communities, where herding is a large-scale activity, such as is postulated for post- 
"secondary products revolution" Europe, men tend to be more involved in herding 
and milking, often leaving women to process milk into cheese and yogurt. 

The iimovations of ploughing and the extensive use of the secondary 
products of animals, involving milking and spinning and weaving, bring in their 
train many other important new tasks. Ploughs have to be made and maintained, 
and animals trained for the job fi’om a young age. Milking needs to be done 
regularly, and milk processed, often in specially made equipment. Sheep have to 
be plucked. Herds must be fed or tended in suitable pastures, and given access to 
water. Spinning and wevWjg wool into yam and then textiles is especially time- 
consuming, thou^ it can be carried out at the same time as other tasks, such as 
looking after children. So the range and amount of work added by these 
innovations is not inconsiderable, particularly if added to the already substantial 
amount involved in arable agriculture, let alone child-rearing, even if each one of 
these tasks is carried out on only a small scale. By the third millennium, farming 
and food production would have changed from a comparatively small series of 
tasks which one woman, or a group of women, could have performed with 
comparatively little equipment, to a series of complex operations which would 
have been a fiill-time occupation for the whole population.... 

The "secondary products" which develop in the later Neolithic all center 
around the greater iniportance of animals,- particularly cattle and sheep, within the 
fanning context.... They mark a change from horticulture to intensive agriculture, 
in which the herding of animals directly for food, for the secondary products which 
derive from them and for their additional use as traction animals, is as important a 
part of the agricultural work of the community as arable farming. If the few 
artistic representations of the later Neolithic and subsequent prehistoric periods 
can be used to suggest that men now became more involved in agriculture, this can 
be backed up by a consideration of gender roles in societies with a similar 
economic base which have been described in the anthropological literature. 

In areas of the world where plough agriculture and the herding of animals 
are the predominant form of farming, men universally play the major role in 
agricultural tasks. Women either take no part in farming or only a small one. 

They may sometimes contribute to harvesting, or to the care of domestic animals, 
if these are kept only in small numbers. An important distinction exists today 
between Africa, where horticulture predominates, and Asia, where plough 
agriculture is far more common and where domesticated animals are kept. Even in 
those areas of Asia, for example, where women are involved to some extent in 
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aspects of plough agriculture, they work fewer hours than men; whereas in Africa, 
where farming is predominantly carried out without the use of the plough, and 
pr imar ily by Women, they do fer more work than men. 

How such fundamental changes actually took place is not clear, even if we 
assume they were a gradual process in each community. The full 
consequences which have just been discussed would have developed very 
slowly, even over millennia, and are difficult to pinpoint chronologically. 

In any case, as women were increasingly relegated to secondary tasks, by 
the end of ^e Neolithic period they had fewer personal resources with 
which to assert their status. Presumably, as with so many innovations even 
in the modem world, the social and economic consequences of seemingly 
minor innovations would not have been apparent until it was too late to 
return to former mores. The discovery of agriculture, which at the 
beginning of the Neolithic had been such a positive step by women, was by 
the end of the period to have had unforeseen, and unfortunate, 
consequences for them. 

While Ehrenberg's explanation does not adequately answer the question oiwhy 
gender roles developed as they did, it does outline the economic changes that appear to 
have accompanied - or precipitated - the drastic loss of status women have experienced in 
most agricultural (and by extension, industrial) societies. It is likely that we will never 
know precisely v/hat caused the change. 

It can be argued that greater upper body strength is needed to handle a primitive 
plough. Perhaps, but as will be seen in later sections, women in many periods and 
societies have regularly performed hard physical labor. The upper-class Victorian notion 
of the delicate lady, who is to be sheltered and protected fi"om the harsh realities of the 
world outside the family, and whose reproductive function would be compromised by 
physical exertion, is a recent constmct that gained popular acceptance in the mid- 1800s 
and continues to influence gender role stereotypes. The myth of the lady and the reduced 
need in modem western society fov physical strength have resulted in women who are 
generally lacking in physical strength, which then reinforces the assumption that women 
are incapable of sigtfificant strength and physical labor. But when raised in societies where 
women are expected to be physically active and strong, they are. 

Despite their relegation to the periphery of agricultural work, women have actively 
participated in the industry throughout history. The remainder of this chapter will examine 
women's participation in, and contributions to, agriculture. 



Ancient 

In ancient Egypt (2650 - 1070 BCE), every Egyptian was required to perform 
temporary labor, called corvee duty, for the state. This labor mipht consist of public 
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works such as dam construction, or field labor. Women as well as men are named on the 
lists of field laborers, but it is not known if they performed the same types of labor. If a 
person attempted to escape the labor requirement, their family was pressed into service in 
their place. In one record, a scribe tells his apprentice that "I was imprisoned in the temple 
whilst my father and mother were in the field as well as (my) brothers and sisters." 

It appears that some Egyptian women owned farmland, and in some cases may 
have farmed it themselves: 

Women were able to own or rent land and farm it, perhaps to provide a 
livelihood, perhaps as a means of investing surplus wealth. The Wilbour 
Papyrus, dating to the reign of Ramses V [ 1 156- 1 1 5 1], is concerned with 
grain production on state-owned land that is leased out to 
tenants....[A]bout 10 percent of these are women. The only title they are 
given is "citizeness".... Tenants might employ a cultivator to do the work, 
and in two cases, the tenant, a scribe, had the land cultivated by a woman. 
Another document speaks of grain "from [the house ofl the lady Rokha (?) 
from the farm-land that [she] tilled...." It is possible that some women 
were actually involved in working the land.^^ 

Some Roman women farmed as well. Lefkowitz and Fant quote the following 
reference to a woman farmer who had died: "Valeria Maxima, owner of a farm, dearest 
daughter of Valeria, who lived 36 years, 2 months, 12 days, on her farm in the district of 
Mandela in the precinct of Hercules, rests in peace." 



Europe, to 1900 

While agriculture may have been dominated by men, women were widely engaged 
in agriculture and husbandry up to the nineteenth century. It would be fair to say that 
virtually all rural European women were engaged in agricultural activities to some degree. 
"In this predominantly agrarian economy," wrote Kathleen Casey, commenting on England 
from the eleventh through fourteenth centuries, "women provided at least half the labor 
power. 

During the Middle Ages, several classes of women were involved in agricultural 
work. The first was the wife and female family members of the farmer. Some historians 
describe the wife's range of responsibility as focused on the household's "inner economy," 
consisting of activities performed in or near the house, such as cooking, spinning, 
weaving, brewing, and tending the garden and yard animals, while the "outer economy" of 
the men was primarily farming and tending herds. As David Herlihy comments, 
however, 

the precise range of the woman's inner ec nomy was flexible, expanding or 
contracting in relation to whether the man had assumed other functions 
which might keep him from the home for lengthy periods or make him 
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disdainfiil of agricultural labor. If we are to believe Tacitus' picture of the 
family life of the Germanic freemen on the eve of the invasions, the "best 
and bravest" of them left even agricultural labor to the women and made 
their contribution to the family fortunes by raids and wars.^® 

Indeed, records show that the "inner economy" of women covered a wide range: 

In the country, wives and daughters and servants assisted in all farm tasks. 

Not excused from the heaviest field work, women mowed, weeded, raked 
hay, pitched dung, sowed, harvested,' and gleaned. They herded livestock, 
cared for poultry and gathered the eggs, milked cows and carted pails, 
planted and processed flax and hemp, which they washed, beat, spun, and 
wove to make shirts and table goods, sheared the sheep and spun and wove 
wool for cloaks and blankets, and tended the kitchen garden for herbs and 
vegetables which they then cooked.... [S]ixteenth-century ... Anthony 
Fitzherbert described a wife's responsibilities in his Boke of Husbandry. "It 
is a wyves occupation to wynowe all maner of comes ... to make heye, 
shere come, and in tyme of nede to helpe her husbande to fyll the muck- 
wayne or donge-carte, dryve the ploughe, to loode heye, come and such 
other." The extent of the wife's labor can be estimated from the allotment 
of land to colonists; twice as much to the married as the unmarried - who 
but the wife would perform the labor on the additional land?^^ 

Richard Vaim suggests that the farm wife 

probably worked even harder than her husband, who had at least some 
seasonal respite from working in the fields. There was little that she did 
not do in the fields herself: reaping, threshing, collecting and spreading 
dung, and even plovring were all tasks that women performed. Peasant 
women were considered neither weak nor delicate.^^ 

Some women were land holders in their own right. Some held the land by 
inheritance or dower, and court registers of land sales reveal that other women purchased 
land themselves. Poll-tax returns for the West Riding of 'Yorkshire, England, in 1379, 
show two women farming independently. On the continent, an example of an independent 
woman farmer 

was a peasant women from Montaillous, who, as a Cathar, was forced to 
flee her village for fear of the Inquisition. She moved to San Mateo in the 
Tarragona region and succeeded in purchasing a house and farm there 
which included a vineyard, a mule and a herd of sheep. In a small 
workshop in her home she dyed wool. In the busy harvest season she 
worked as a hired laborer with her children. 
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The third group of agricultural women was laborers who worked for wages. Some 
were unskilled; others, such as dairy overseers, were highly skilled. Women laborers 
formed 



a valuable reserve at harvest time, or when a sick tenant had to hire a 
substitute to perform his labor services for the lord. They did much the 
same work as the men: haymaking, weeding, thatching, mowing, reaping, 
and binding. Sometimes they lived in the village, in cottages, or as lodgers 
in other people's houses. Sometimes they formed part of the floating 
population that roamed the country at harvest time.^'* 

Whatever the tasks, it appears that women always earned less than men for the 
same work. An English twelfth-century manual of husbandry written by Walter of Henley 
called women "half men," justifying their lower wages by reasoning that they "worked 
more slowly at jobs considered less valuable. "^5 The English parliament in the 1 563 
Statute of Artificers set women's wages at one-third to one-half of men's, "even though 
they worked the fields the same number of hours, at jobs just as arduous. Not only 

were women paid less than men, they were fed less, as well. 

In Germany, female vineyard workers were to receive soup and vegetables 
for breakfast, milk and bread for lunch, and no supper; men, in contrast, 
were to receive soup and wine for breakfast; beer, vegetables, and meat for 
lunch; and vegetables and wine at night: an ample supply of both protein 
and alcohol. 

One of the few periods in which women's wages came close to men's was in the 
late Middle Ages during the years of the Black Plague. The plague wiped out nearly one- 
third of Europe's population,^^ causing labor shortages. During this period, "vhe female 
grape pickers of Languedoc made four-fifths the wage of men, when usually they received 
only half as much."^^ 

With the eighteenth century came major changes in the organization of agriculture 
in England, and women were severely affected. The process of enclosure, which 
privatized formerly public land, robbed many poor people of their subsistence rights. The 
tread toward bigger and more specialized farms and new farming techniques crowded out 
many small land holders. As a result, peasants were displaced from land that they had 
once farmed, and many moved to the cities to form the labor force needed in the newly 
industrialized factories. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, many rural women were forced to 
become agricultural day laborers. The work was seasonal, and most of these women had 
to find other means to supplement their incomes. In Shropshire, England, women worked 
in the coal mines in the winter, and were agricultural workers during the growing season, 
when many of them left home for the markets of London.^® 

Pinchbeck notes that "among the occupations in which women were employed no 
task was considered too heavy or distasteful. As servants in husbandry women performed 
the heaviest kinds of agricultural labor. 
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Many of the new agricultural methods required labor-intensive cultivation, which 
resulted in new jobs for women when it was recognized that they could be paid 
significantly less than men for the same work. Given that the men's wages were generally 
too low to support a family, women's wages must have been low indeed. One woman 
farm owner wrote, "my farm contains six hundred acres. As I now consider it an 
amazonian land, I affect to consider the women as capable of assisting in agriculture as the 
men. They we^ my com, hoe my turnips, and set my potatoes; and by these means 
promote the prosperity of their families. 

Women and ^Is also worked the harvests, joining roving groups of workers who 
went fi'om field to field. 

Although the work was strenuous and carried on through long hours, the 
harvest field was always associated with fun and merry making, and women 
who were at other times engaged in industrial work regarded this season as 
"a relaxation to domestic confinement and less agreeable employment." 

Women as well as men were to be found in the companies of migratory 
harvesters, who invaded thinly populated areas where wages were likely to 
be higher than elsewhere. ... 

The actual work done by women at harvest time varied according 
to the custom of the locality and their occupation during the rest of the 
year. In the North and West, where women did a great deal of the ordinary 
agricultural work on small holdings, they shared the heaviest labors of the 
harvest field. In Yorkshire and Lancashire neariy all the reaping was done 
by women at considerable savings to the farmer, since women's wages 
were only h alf, and sometmies less than half those paid to men for the same 

time In some parts of Scotland and in Carmarthen and Pembroke, the 

discrepancy in wages was not so great; the fact that "a good stout woman" 
could "reap very nearly as much as those men that come to the harvest," 
was acknowledged by a difference of only 2d. a day between the wages of 
a man and woman.. 

In other regions, where most women were employed in less strenuous occupations, such 
as spinning, lace making, and straw plaiting, "the majority took a less strenuous part at 
harvest time, and did the hghter work of raking, gathering and gleaning. 

The new agricultural societies kept records of harvests, and sometimes offered 
prizes for harvest work. These records show that 

the amount a woman could reap alone in any one harvest seems to have 
averaged between six and eight acres. The Bath and West of England 
Society in 1800 awarded two guineas to Philadelphia Bateman for reaping 
eight acres of wheat, and one guinea to Sarah Cook for seven acres one 
rood. Since on an average a woman reaped about a third of an acre a day 
this was probably as much as she could accomplish while the harvest lasted. 

The prize of one guinea awarded by the same society to "Mary Edwards, a 
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young woman of sixteen, for meritorious labor in harvest," shows the eariy 
age at which women undertook this strenuous work.^^ 

Middle- and upper-class women joined in the agricultural revolution as new 
farmers/land owners. As in earlier times, some inherited their farms; some purchased them 
independently. The agricultural revolution nf the late eighteenth century was 
characterized by larger farms and experimentation with new methods of ferming. 
Pinchbeck notes that 

In this "rage for agriculture" the women of the period were not to be left 
behind. Many of them threw themselves whole-heartedly into the new 
interests. They studied, subscribed to, and some of them contributed to, 
the agricultural publications of the day, while members of the aristocracy in 
the van of feshion started their own experimental farms on which they tried 
the new cultivations. There is ample evidence to show that some of the 
women farmers were keenly interested in experiments and improvements; 
some of them were known as being among the foremost of the improvmg 
farmers in their districts and as achieving no small measure of success in 
their work.^^ 

The awards made to women by the new agricultural societies at the 
end of the eighteenth century when agricultural improvements were 
beginning to be more widely adopted, gve abundant evidence of the 
interest and experiments of a large number of successful women farmers. 

The extent to which women personally undertook the supervision 
of their farms and the carrying out of experiments, is shown best perhaps, 
by an examination of some of their agricultural correspondence. The 
following letter, which was published m the Armais of Agriculture, gives an 
excellent idea of the thoroughly practical way in which one woman 
undertook to set "an example to the farmers" of her neighborhood: 

Sir, 

I would very much thank some of your ingenious correspondents, if they would point 
out any successful means of destroying fem. I have succeeded in improving pasture land 
in so short a period of time, as to surprise my neighborhood, which consists of very 
slovenly farmers, tho' in a populous part of Gloucestershire. 

I bought a small estate, and took possession of it in the month of July, 1803. I 
mowed toe crop immediately, and had only nine ton of hay off fifteen actes, and it was 
so full of weeds, rushes, minis, etc., that my horses would not touch it I found the land 
not only poisoned with springs, but full of great rocks, laying above ground, and partly 
covered with thorns, orles, old stumps of trees, etc.; added to this there was scarcely the 
vestige of a fence. 1 had the rocks blown up, broken small, and laid in the drains: all the 
trees grubbed up. 1 had 576 perches of under-drains made, and as much open ditching, 
besides a large ditch under every hedge. I grubbed close to the hedge-rows, and sowed 
hayseed. This work was all concluded, and the ground cleared, by the end of March. In 
July following, 1 mowed the fifteen acres, and had thirty ton of hay, all of the best 
herbage. The next winter (1804), I dressed the land with dung, and my aops continued 
to improve. My fences are now all made, and 1 have planted 4,000 quick plants in the 
dead places, besides elms in the hedge-rows, etc. I have still eight acres to improve. 
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which I have not yet undertaken, as the cpiantity of fem has rather discouraged me. I 
was directed to mow the fem, which I have done, without finding it at all decrease. 

As a woman to finm is generally a subject of ridicule, I bought the small 

estate by way of cjqseriment: the gentlemen of the county have now complimented me so 
much on having set so good an example to the farmers, that I have determined on taking 
a very large farm into n^r hands; and perluq>s my present conummication be thought 
worthy of reception, I may pcrh^ in future, be teny>tcd to address you again . The 
paragraph in your Annals of this month respecting Grass Improvements, encouraged me 
to at^ Monnation about fem, 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

E.G. 

Women and ^Is continued to work regularly in the fields until the early 1800s. 

By 1843, they were absent fi'om the fields, as revealed by the testimony of a witness 
before a parliamentary-commission who said, "I remember formerly when girls turned out 
regularly with the boys to plough, etc., and were up to the knees in dirt, and in the middle 
of the winter, in all kinds of employment. Now you never see a girl about in the field."^^ 
Tilly and Scott suggest that rising standards of living made it less necessary for women to 
do field work,^ but Oakley suggests that the connection between the rising emphasis on 
housewifery as women's proper role and attempts to restrict women's employment 
options'^ ^ may also have contributed to the disappearance of women from the fields in 
nineteenth century England. 

A Madame Lefebre, of Paris, made a unique, though widely forgotten, contribution 
to agriculture in 1859 when she patented a process for making nitrates out of nitrogen gas. 
She obtained the patent in England, where it was ignored. By the 1920s, however, the 
process had been re-discovered and millions of tons of nitrogen fertilizer were being used 
annually by American agribusiness.'^^ 



Native Americans 

Native American women of many tribes made significant contributions to 
agriculture worldwide. In many tribes, it was the women who were responsible for 
cultivating the crops which formed the basis of their diet, and they developed many 
varieties of food crops now grown around the world. Rayna Green credits native women 
of many tribes throughout the Americas with the development of "all the extraordinary 
varieties of vegetables and fiuits used by Indian peoples. Among them were com, beans, 
squash, potatoes, peppers, sunflowers, tomatoes, and plants fi’om which dyes and 
medicines were made. Some of these plants make up many of the major food crops in the 
world today. 

When Europeans first arrived in North America in the sixteenth century, many 
native peoples such as the Iroquois were living in organized villages of 2,000 people or 
more,'^ and supporting themselves by a combination of hunting and farming. In the 
eastern region - with the exception of northern Maine, where the growing season is too 
short'^^ - vegetables were the center of their diet, with some supplementation by meat 
obtained by hunting. It was the women who did all of the farming, from planting to 
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harvesting and food storage and preparation. The only contribution by men was to clear 
the land, and that varied from tribe to tribe. 

The Iroquois had settled in one area for over three centuries, where they 
developed their cultivation techniques, growing the "three sisters" - com, beans, and 
squash. According to Eleanor Leacock, Iroquois women planted 15 varieties of com, up 
to 60 different kinds of beans, and 8 types of squash.'*^ "Patriot soldiers who penetrated 
into Iroquois country in 1779 were amazed at the extensive acreage the Indian women had 
under cultivation."'*'’' In addition to their cultivated crops, Iroquois women also collected 
wild fruits, nuts, roots, and plants for both food and medical uses. 

Because they provided the greatest part of the food supply for their tribes, the 
women of many tribes were accorded high status. In 1 788, Domine Pater, a Seneca- 
Cayuga orator, spoke to the Governor of New York on behalf of his people. His speech 
made clear the high position of women: 

Our ancestors considered it a great offense to reject the counsels of then- 
women, particularly [that] of female governesses. They were esteemed the 
mistresses of the soil [as they attend to the labors of agriculture]. Who, 
said they, bring us into being? Who cultivates our land, kindles our fires 
[or administers to the calls of the hungry], but our women?'** 

Carolyn Niethammer, in her groundbreaking book Daughters of the Earthy 
described the work of Seneca women farmers: 

Seneca women worked together in the fields under the direction of a field 
matron, generally a respected older woman whom they all elected in the 
spring and agreed to obey. They started work in one woman's field, 
labored there until the necessary tasks were completed, and then went on 
to another woman's field. It was the field matron's job to see that all the 
women worked together so there would be no complaints that some of the 
women had had to work harder than others. She also supervised the rest 
periods when the women sang, played games, and told stories. Harvesting, 
too, was a communal effort. Each mutual-aid society divided into three 
groups: the first group husked the com and threw the ears into baskets, 
others carried the com to the storage places, and the rest of the women 
cooked a feast for the field workers.**^ 

Native American women developed practical methods for aiding the success of 
their crops. For example, Huron women assisted germination by soaking seed com in 
water for several days before planting, and they circumvented the late spring frosts 
common in the Northeast by planting squash seeds inside their longhouses in bark trays 
filled with powered wood.^® 

In the midwest. Pawnee women were also responsible for the crops. However, the 
Pawnee led a migratory lifestyle quite different from the settled villages of the Iroquois 
and other Northeastern tribes. Pawnee women planted their crops in the spring and 
tended the fields until the plants were mature enough to grow on their own. Then the 
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tribe began its annual summer migration following the great herds of buffalo. The women 
were responsible for setting up camp, then striking and packing h whenever the small 
hunting groups moved to new locations, and they tended all the meat and hides provided 
by the hunters. In the fall, the small groups gathered again into villages in time to harvest 
the crops that had been growing all summer. According to Niethammer, "the women 
directed the harvesting, but everyone helped with the work - bringing the crops in from 
the fields, roasting the pumpkins and cutting the flesh into long spirals, winnowing the 
beans and separating them by color, and most important of all, roasting, husking, and 
drying the com."^^ 

The Hidatsa women of North Dakota and Minnesota were also responsible for the 
agricultural work of the tribe. Gilbert Wilson, an anthropolo^st who lived with the 
Hidatsa in the late 19th century, recorded many details of their lives. In Agriculture of the 
Hidatsa Indians he quoted the stories told him by Maxi'diwiac, also known as Buffalobird- 
Woman. She described the women's work in the fields: 

My mothers and my two grandmothers worked at clearing our family's 
garden. It lay east of the village at a place many other families were 
clearing fields. 

I was too small to note very much at first. But I remember that my 
father set boundary stakes - whether wooden stakes or little mounds of 
earth or stones, I do not now remember - at the comers of the field we 
claimed. My mothers and my two grandmothers began at one end of this 
field and worked forward. All had heavy iron hoes, except Turtle, who 
used an old fashioned wooden digging stick.... 

As I grew up, I learned to work in the garden, as every Hidatsa 
woman was expected to learn.... The planting season having come the 
women of the household planted the field in com. . . . While the com was 
coming up, the women worked at clearing out the roots and smaller stumps 
between the hills.^^ 

Navajo women in the Southwest earned their high status not from farming, but 
from their ownership and management of livestock, which also afforded them a high 
degree of economic independence. The Navajo began raising sheep and goats soon after 
they had been introduced by the Spanish, who had brought the animals for food. While 
some men owned flocks of sheep, it was women who had the primary responsibility for 
the safety and management of the animals. According to Niethammer, 

Sheep herding is not an easy job, and the Navajo woman who was 
successful had to express an abiding concern and an intense identification 
with her flocks. While a worhan might send a child to take a flock out to 
graze on an ordinary day, when it was time for lambing she strove to 
provide each laboring ewe and each tiny lamb with her individual attention. 

No matter if the sheep all began dropping their lambs in the middle of an 
unseasonable blizzard, the Navajo woman was right there with them in the 
middle of the snow and sleet, even sleeping in the corral so that she could 
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be close enough to assist with difficult births. The Navajo woman knew 
most of the sheep in her flock as individuals fi-om the moment of their birth, 
through each lambing season, through each shearing, when she gathered 
their wool for the mgs she would weave, until the day she butchered them 
and they ended up in her cooking pot. 

The Navajo woman had and still has complete control over the 
management and disposal of any of her property and livestock, and some 
women accumulated more wealth than their husbands. Theoretically it 
would have been possible for a woman who was a good livestock manager 
to become very rich. Yet tl:e Navajo woman, as an integral part of her 
social stmcture, would not consider retaining any of her wealth for her 
exclusive use.^^ 



American Colonies 

In the colonies during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, European women 
as well as men arrived in search of new lives and opportunities. Many women arrived as 
indentured servants, their transportation paid by a landowner or tradesperson in exchange 
for a term of service. Indenturing carried no stigma, and at the end of the term of service, 
the servant became a free person. During the time of the indenture, the servant was not 
allowed to marry, and one who became pregnant would find that her term was extended to 
compensate the master for labor lost during the pregnancy. It was not unknown, 
however, for an unscmpulous master to make a servant pregnant in order to extend her 
term. Female indentured servants normally did the work of the women in the household, 
in the dairy, the kitchen garden, and within the home. They rarely worked in the fields. 

In some cases, free women arriving on the shores of North America were able to 
create independent lives, especially in the earliest days of the colonies. Margaret Brent 
arrived in Maryland in 1638 with her sister and nine colonists, the earliest group of settlers 
on record to have been led by women. Both Brent and her sister settled large plantations 
and then sent back to England for more workers. Brent was a successful farmer who 
added to her land holdings and built a fortune for herself She was noted for her 
experimentation with seed production. She was also the first female attorney in Maryland, 
and a dynamic speaker who was credited with saving the colony from ruin when she talked 
a group of soldiers out of mutiny for nonpayment for their services.^^ 

Other colonies also offered land to women who paid their own way. For example, 
Pennsylvania offered seventy-five acres to women who came at their own expense. If they 
brought servants and children, their grants were so much larger. Salem briefly offered 
"maids lots" to women without husbands. The records of the Quarterly Court in 
seventeenth century Essex County "give numerous glimpses of women about Salem who 
were wresting a livelihood from the land."^^ Kessler-Harris also notes that 

Before 1699, South Carolina agreed to give pieces of land to men or 
women servants who completed their indentures. Virginia undertook to 
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import children over twelve who would serve as apprentices, after which 
the colony agreed to settle them on "the public land with best condition 
where they shall have houses with stock of com and cattle to be^ with 
and afterwards the moiety of all increase and profit whatsoever."^* 

As a result, many women of the time became successfid farmers. Some, like New 
Amsterdam widow Margaret Hardenbrook Philipse, developed their holdings into 
commercial fortunes.^^ But apparently the colonial governments began to think that 
independent women who could support themselves outside of marriage or domestic 
service were a threat to the social order, and began taking steps to limit women's 
economic opportunities. According to Kessler-Harris, 

As early as 1634, Maryland began to reconsider its generous policy. A bill 
introduced into the House of Delegates that year threatened to remove land 
fi-om spinsters. "Unless she marry within seven years after land shall fall to 
hir," wrote an opponent summarizing its provisions, "she must either 
dispose away of hir land, or else she shall forfeite it to the next of kinne, 
and if she have but one Mannor, whereas she canne not alienate it, it is 
ginne, unlesse she get a husband." Fortunately for women like Margaret 
Brent the bill Avas vetoed by Lord Baltimore, the proprietor. 

Massachusetts Governor Endicott refused land to Deborah Homes, "being 
a maid," he wanted to avoid "all presedents and evill events of graunting 
lots unto single maidens not disposed of" Holmes got a bushel of Indian 
com instead. Georgia, settled a hundred years later, not only refused to 
grant women land, but denied them even the right to inherit it. This harsh 
policy, justified by the belief that estates required men who could defend 
them, was modified when fathers discovered that they could not bequeath 
land even to daughters who were their only children.^® 

In most colonies, married women lost their property upon marriage, when it was 
transferred to their husbands. Even if the husband disappeared, the wife had no legal right 
to control the property. 

Maiyland required a special act of the colonial assembly before Susannah 
Tracy, whose husband had deserted her and her child, could sell a tract of 
land in 1709. But a Virginia woman of 1752 was not so lucky. When the 
Virginia House of Burgesses passed a similar bill to enable her to sell off a 
piece of land, the Board of Trade in England disallowed it, fearing that it 
would create a bad precedent 

Most women acquired land by inheriting it from their husband after his death. 
Most colonies allowed a widow to inherit one-third of her husband's property until she 
remarried, but there were considerable variations from colony to colony. In 
Massachusetts, property went directly to the children, with instmctions to give their 
mother a room to live in. In Maryland, on the other hand, a widow inherited all of her 
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husband's property for the rest of her life. Wives and daughters sometimes conducted 
business as the representative of their husband or father, but that practice became less 
common "as colonial policy discouraged women not only from land ownership, but even 
from representing their husbands in legal matters. 

The Southern colonies, free of the Puritan influence that dominated in the North, 
appear to have offered white women more opportunities to take on a variety of roles. 
Women living on the frontier in the South spent less time spinning and sewing clothing 
than her counterpart in New England, but due to the longer growing season, she was more 
likely to work more in the garden. Kessler-Harris notes that "the southern frontier family 
tended to be more isolated than the community-oriented New England family. 
Circumstances required strength and self-reliance; women frequently handled rifles, 
hunted, trapped, and defended themselves against predatory creatures. It was all part of 

the job. "63 

Wealthy Southern women often took on responsibility for managing not only the 
household, but the farm as well. In the seventeenth century, Elizabeth Yates of Virginia 
and Mary Trantis of Maryland became known for their experiments with crops and farm 
management.6'^ The plantation wife ran the household and supervised servants, as did her 
New England counterpart, but she also "was called upon to make decisions about the 
planting and harvesting of crops as well as about their storage and sale. In her husband's 
absence, and sometimes in his presence, she took over the barter and exchange of crops 
for household supplies, earning a well-deserved reputation as an astute tradeswoman. "6^ 

During the Revolutionary War, as in virtually every war that followed, women 
were forced to take on roles they might have otherwise left to their men. The National 
Life Insurance Company in Montpelier, Vermont, displays a mural of Mrs. Richard 
Wallace, a Thetford, Vermont, frontierswoman who "took her husband's place on the farm 
to work it singlehandedly, as did so many women whose husbands served with regiments 
during the American Revolution. "6^ 

One invention of the late eighteenth century that had a major impact on the 
economy of the Southern states was the cotton gin. Patented by Eli Whitney, there has 
been considerable speculation for over 1 50 years about the contribution made by 
Catherine Littlefield Greene, in whose home Whitney was employed when the cotton gin 
was developed. Anne Macdonald, in her thoroughly-researched book Feminine Ingenuity, 
states 



Everyone agrees that Greene (widow of one of General Washington's high- 
ranking military adjutants) and her manager (and later, husband), Phineas 
Miller, urged Eli Whitney, the newly hired, Yale educated, skilled mechanic 
at her Mulberry Grove plantation, to try to perfect what all planters 
wanted, a machine to separate seed from cotton. Whitney built a model, 
but progress ground to a halt when the cotton clogged the wooden teeth 
instead of slipping between them and passing through the slate of rollers. 
There is disagreement about events that followed. Some say that Kitty 
Greene surveyed the problem and asked, "Why don't you use wire instead 
of wooden teeth?" He did. It worked. Others contend that even if Greene 
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did suggest wire (and few concede that much) her suggestion was not 
really "inventing*' and no claim should be made that it was.^^ 

Macdonald comments further on the controversy concerning Greene's contribution: 

Still, stories of Greene's ingenuity persisted, the first written mention that I 
have located being almost four decades after the Whitney patent: an 1832 
letter from George Scarborough of Georgia to the magazine Southern 
Agriculturalist. Scarborough claimed that he had it on good authority 
("derived from a much esteemed and lamented fiiend, who was the family 
physician and intimat e, friend of Mr. Phineas Miller") that when the cotton 
clogged the wooden teeth of Whitney's model, Greene remarked 
laughingly, "What! Allow such a trifle as that to worry you? Trust to a 
woman's wit to find the cure," seized the wire hearth-brush, and suggested 
to Whitney that he use it to, comb through the cotton. Whitney gallantly 
replied, "Thank you for the hint. I think I have it now," and repaired to his 
workshop where he eventually developed the machine he patented - the 
one with wire teeth. According to Sc^orough's source, no one could 
have been more surprised at this achievement than Greene herself, for she 
had been "perfectly unconscious" that her advice to use the broom could 
possibly inspire a breakthrough when she meant it only as a playful 
comment to relieve Whitney's chagrin over his inventive stalemate. All 
this, of course, was the opinion of the "intimate" source, and the rest is 
history. Eli Whitney's history. 

A month after Scarborough's story appeared, however, an 
anonymous "subscriber" wrote Southern Agriculturalist to pass on what he 
had heard, although admittedly from sources he couldn't vouch for: When 
Phineas Miller handed Whitney the pod of green seed cotton and asked 
him, in Mrs. Greene's presence, whether he could invent a machine to 
separate the cotton from the seed, Whitney examined it carefully and then 
asked Mrs. Greene for a pin - which he used to pick off the cotton. Then, 
related the subscriber: 

At this moment [with pin in hand], the idea flashed across his mind, that a machine 
composed of instruments with sharp points, which in the course of rapid revohitions, 
should tear off the cotton from the se^ would accon^)lish the object in view. He retired 
to his room with the idea in his mind, and never abandoned it until, by successive 
improvements, he brought the cotton gin to ... perfection. 

"Subscriber" felt the incident proved that even a small hint can 
stimulate the mind of a genius to produce the "most magnificent results" 
anu waxed eloquent over how "the widow's mite of experience" offered by 
the humbled individual might lay the foundation of "great and lasting 
benefits to mankind." So there was one early "maybe" vote for Greene.^^ 
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As Macdonald notes, the stoiy was perfect for late nineteenth centui^ feminists 
who wanted to promote the cause of women's talents for invention, and protest the 
discriminatory treatment women had endured over the centuries. Matilda Joslyn (^e 
believed that Greene was the true inventor of the cotton gjn, and wrote about the issue 
several times. Other fe mini sts involved in promoting women's industrial efforts also took 
up the cause. Macdonald commented that "It's important to note that the flurry over 
Greene's contribution to the invention of the cotton gin occurred decades after Whitney's 
patent, but since the canon that mechanics was *unwomanly' still prevailed, feminists like 
to point out that womanliness never won any prizes in the business world. 



Sybilla Righton Masters 
First American Woman to Receive a Patent 
Colonial United States 
1715 

Sybilla Righton, a Quaker raised in the colony of West New Jersey, moved to 
Philadelphia in the 1690s when she married Thomas Masters, a wealthy merchant and 
landowner. Thomas later became mayor of Philadelphia in 1708, and provincial councilor 
from 1720-23. 

In 1712, Sybilla traveled to England to apply for a patent for her itivention of a 
process for refining Tuscarora rice, or maize. She had to apply in England because the 
American colonies of the time had no patent system. The patent was granted to her 
husband Thomas on November 25, 1715, but clearly credits her as the inventor.”^^ 
Differing from other mills of the period because it stamped, rather than ground, the com, 
the mill she designed consisted of cogwheels, mortars, and drying trays powered by horse 
or water. Thomas bought a mill in Philadelphia specifically to produce Tuscarora rice by 
Sybilla's patented process. Unfortunately, Tuscarora rice - which we know as commeal - 
was not well-accepted by the British, and the mill was a commercial failure.^ ^ 



Eliza Lucas Pinckney 
Fanner, Developed First Indigo Crop 
Colonial United States 
1722 - 1793 

Indigo was the one of the most important export crops grown in the American 
colonies before the Revolution. "As a dye, it was in great demand among British cloth 
manufacturers, and its production was an important breakthrough for the colonies ... 
because producing the valuable blue dye improved their balance of payments with Britain 
and freed them from trade with the French, who were at war with Britain at the time."^^ 
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It was Eliza Lucas Pinckney who developed indigo as a commercially viable crop in the 
southern colonies. 

Fli 7 ^ Lucas was bom in the West Indies, the daughter of a British military officer 
who also owned three plantations in South Carolina. Her father encouraged her education 
and sent her to school in England. In 1739, when Eliza was 17, her father returned to his 
military post in the Caribbean, and left her in charge his plantations. She was responsible 
for "her family, its business, and the well-being of twenty slaves and an assortment of 
employees. She worked hard and began experimenting with new crops, including 
ginger, figs, cotton, and alfalfa. By the time she was 21, Eliza Lucas was a wealthy, 
established planter. She married Charles Pinckney, an attorney fi-om Charleston, and they 
had two sons who became Revolutionary War heroes. 

The cultivation of indigo in South Carolina had been attempted some 70 years 
before Eliza Pinckney had a go at it, but had failed. The plant was very sensitive to soil 
and weather conditions, and although it flourished in the Caribbean, where the French had 
a monopoly on the industry, conditions were apparently not so favorable in the Carolinas. 
Nevertheless, Pinckney decided to try it again. 

She was able to grow the crop successfijUy, but ran into difficulties with the 
manufacture of dye cakes from the raw plant. She imported a technician from the 
Caribbean to work on the problem, but he sabotaged the product out of fear that her 
success would mean economic disaster to his island's economy. When Pinckney found 
out, she fired him, and eventually hired his brother, who was more reliable. 

By 1744 Eliza was able to export seventeen pounds of indigo dye to Britain, and she gave 
away the bulk of her crop to other Carolina growers so that indigo could be seeded 

throughout the area By 1747, South Carolina exported 135,000 pounds of indigo 

dye."'^^ 

The industry - and South Carolina's economy - thrived for over 30 years. Exports 
were as high was a million pounds a year in 1859. The industry slumped, however, during 
the Revolutionary War when England began importing indigo from India, which was a 
more cooperative colony at the time. 

When Pinckney died in 1793, George Washington was a pallbearer at her funeral. 
Her creativity and vision were instrumental in developing a stable economy for the 
Carolina colonies before the Revolution. 



Canada 

In Quebec to the North, the main economic activity was firr trading, while farming 
"was a more or less secondary activity in the colony" during the entire period of French 
rule.^^ According to Gerald Fortin, "in this context the wife played a more important role 
than the peasant woman in France at that time. Left by herself for many months at a time 
she had to take charge of the farm, if there happened to be a farm, and of the entire 
family. 
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Fortin notes that under French rule, less than a quarter of the immigrants from 
France were peasants, the majority being soldiers or merchants. With a lack of 
agricultural experience, the farming techniques practiced in Quebec from 1760 until after 
World War II were a form of subsistence farming not far removed from gathering 
techniques. 

Often the wives were better educated than their husbands, so they managed 
the books and financial affairs of the family farm, and influenced decisions 
about the farm operation.... If subsistence farming started and continues to 
exist in Quebec it is mainly because the rural wife believed in this way of 
life and succeeding in imposing it on her husband and sons. This is all the 
more true since the wife actually had to take charge of the farm work for 
three or four months a year because her husband had to go away and work 
in the forest. 

Farming techniques began to change when the farm wife changed her "image of the 
situation,"'^* which began to occur between 1940 and 1950. The demands of World War 
II brought great prosperity to agricultural Quebec, despite the low technology of the 
farming techniques. Farm families experienced higher standards of living made possible by 
access to more consumer goods. The farm wives discovered a "new type of economic 
calculation, which takes both cost and time spent into account,"”^^ and began to switch 
from their traditional labor-intensive work to more profitable activities, such as raising 
poultry and hogs. The second factor in farm women's new approach to farming was 
brought on by the introduction of the radio, which reduced the philosophical and 
ideological isolation of rural farming communities, by bringing urban ideas and culture into 
people's homes. Women and children, listening to the radio, became the central figures in 
the changing values of rural Quebec farm life. 



African-Americans 

As one nineteenth century white abolitionist observed with bitter irony, the slave 
master made "a noble admission of female equality"*® in his work assignments. Any 
notions about female delicacy went out the window when it came to grading slaves 
according to strength and endurance. Most female slaves were rated at about three- 
quarter hands when compared with a healthy male "hand." But as Jacqueline Jones notes, 
"there were enough women like Susan Mabry of Virginia, who could pick 400 or 500 
pounds of cotton a day (150 to 200 pounds was considered respectable for an average 
worker), to remove from a master's mind all doubts about the ability of a strong, healthy 
woman field worker."*^ Before 1660, the colonies of Virginia and Maryland "explicitly 
acknowledged the use of black women in their fields by taxing them in just the same way 
as they taxed male field hands. 

African-American slave women not only worked in the household arena; they 
worked in the fields and in most other areas that demanded considerable physical strength. 
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Work assignments varied according to the plantation or farm's size and degree of 
specialization. Generally, "the smaller the farm, the more arduous and varied was 
women's field work."*^ In the cotton-growing areas, Afiican-American women worked 
alongside men for up to 14 hours per day, plowing, dropping seed, h(^& picking, 
ginnin g^ Sorting, and moting cotton. "In the fields the notion of a distinctive 'women's 
work' vanished as slaveholders recognized that ‘women can do plowing very well & full 
well with the hoes and [are] equal to men at picking.'"*'* 

In Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, women hoed 
tobacco; laid worm fences; and threshed, raked, and bound wheat. For 
those on the Sea Islands and in coastal areas, rice culture included raking 
and bu 5 ning the stubble fi-om the previous year's crop; ditching; sowing 
seed; plowing; listing and hoeing fields; and harvesting, stacking, and 
threshing the rice. In the bayou region of Louisiana, women planted sugar 
cane cuttings, plowed, and helped to harvest and gin the cane. During the 
winter, they performed a myriad of tasks necessary on nineteenth century 
farms; repairing roads, pitching hay, burning brus^ and setting up post and 
fence rails.*^ 

Following the Civil War, many African-American women, especially those in poor 
tenant families, continued to work in the sugar, tobacco, and cotton fields. In fact, 
agriculture was the industry in which most Afiican-American women found employment in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, nearly 39 percent in 1890. Domestic service came 
in second, at nearly 3 Ipercent.*^ According to Wertheimer, Afiican-American women 
prisoners were dressed in men's clothing and put to work in the fields alongside men 
pnsoners.®' 

A Miss Montgomery, the daughter of a former slave, wrote a letter to Frances 
Ellen Watkins Harper, an Affican-American feminist writer and lecturer, in which she 
described the life and work of women in her Mississippi community. The letter was 
published in the Englishwomen's Review in 1 878. Miss Montgomery wrote: 

There are many women around me who would serve as models of 
executiveness anywhere. They do double duty, a man's share in the field, 
and a woman's part at home. They do any kind of field work, even 
ploughing, and at home the cooking, washing, milking and gardening. But 
these women have husbands; let me tell you of some widows and unaided 
women: 

Mrs. Jean Hill, a widow, has rented, cultivated, and solely managed 
a farm of seven acres for five years. She makes her garden, raises poultry, 
and cultivates enough com and cotton to live comfortably and keep a 
surplus in the bank. 

Mrs. Jane Brown and Mrs. Halsey formed a partnership about ten 
years ago, leased nine acres and a horse, and have cultivated the land all 
that time, just the same as men would have done. They have saved 
considerable money from year to year and are living independently. They 
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have never had any expenses for labor, making and gathering the crops 
themselves. 

Mrs. Henry, by fammg and peddling cakes has the last seven years 
laid up seven hundred dollars. She is an invalid, and unable to work at 
times. Since then she has been engaged in planting sweet potatoes and 
raising poultry and hogs.** 

The years following the Civil War saw many people move to the western frontier, 
searching for independence and a better life for themselves and their families. African- 
Americans were no different, and many former slaves made their way west. 

Life on the frontier was unsettled, partly due to the numbers of single males. 
Married black women decided to improve conditions by recruiting single women to come 
west as mail-order brides. The new brides often found life hard. They "had to labor dawn 
to dusk in field and home, and work at making their marriage successful with a man not of 
their own choosing. Often they had to rear children from previous marriages as well as 
their own. "*^ Nonetheless, 

Some women, bom or married into rural families, grew to love frontier 
life.... Marguerite Gomez, 16, married Brighton, Colorado, farmer James 
Thomas, 32, father of seven children. After shaking off initial disasters, she 
learned to herd and break horses, and to pour medicine down the throats of 
iU animals. Doris Collins of Rock Springs taught herself to become a better 
rider (even bareback) than her two brothers, despite her mother's furious 
disapproval.^ 



Mexican-Americans 

An intriguing glimpse into the lives of women under Mexican rule is offered by a 
document from Santa Fe, dated January 1712. "It reflects orders apparently initiated in 
Mexico that tools should be distributed to inhabitants of Santa Cmz for their aid; 
apparently Santa Cruz was experiencing some economic difficulty. The document lists 
56 individuals who received four types of tools, all agricultural ; digging sticks, axes or 
hatchets, hoes, and plow shares (the small iron section of the plow that actually creates the 
furrows). Of these 56 individuals, 23 were women, nearly half of whom were widows. 

As Angelina Veyna comments, "It is interesting to note that only women... were recipients 
of plow shares."^^ Unfortunately, neither the document nor Veyna can shed light on why 
the plow shares were assigned solely to women. 

Under Spanish law, married women were able to own property in their own name. 
One historian who studied land-grant activity discovered "that a number of Spanish- 
Mexican women in provincial California played an important part in the acquisition of land 
grants.... Of the sixty-six women associated in one way or another with provincial land 
grants, twenty-two were successful in eventually obtaining a United States patent after the 
American conquest. These women can be seen as exceptional because they were able 
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to obtain the grant through American tribunals, and since numerous mechamsms legal 
and non-legal - were used to defraud Chicanos of their land after the American takeover, 

these women managed to resist the land grab as well. 

One such woman was Juana Briones de Mirande, who was bom in 1796 m 
Monterey or Carmel. Estranged from her husband, she petitioned the bishop for 
permission to live apart from him, and she successfully obtained a land grant in what is 
now part of San Francisco. There she built an adobe home, which is still in u^, cultivated 
fields, and raised Uvestock. BCnown as the Widow Briones, she "gained prominence for 
her philanthropic activity and for being the only female householder in Yerba Buena." 

She lived on her land xmtil late in her life, and died in 1889. 

Sandra Myres, in Westering Women and the Frontier Experience, noted that 

A surprising number of Western women, both single and married, took up 
land in their own name. In the former Mexican states and territories, where 
Spanish rather than English law prevailed, married women could hold 
separate property in their own name, and many took advantage of the 
opportunity to purchase and administer their own land. Indeed, Jane 
McManus Storms Cazneau applied for, and received, an empressano grant 
from the Mexican government. During the Texas Revolution she offered 
to borrow money against her land holdings. "As a female, I cannot bear 
arms for my adopted country," she wrote in 1835, "but if the interest I 
possess in her soil will be a guarantee for any money, I will vrith joy 
contribute my mite to purchase arms for her brave defenders." In other 
former Mexican states, other women, both of Mexican and English 
ancestry, owned farm and ranch property which they administered 
themselves.^^ 



United States, Nineteenth Century 

Harriet Martineau, touring the Midwest in 1834-35, reported that women normally 
did not work in the fields, and that "the general custom frowned upon women performing 
heavy work (except Negro slaves in the South)."^^ The Prairie Farmer shared that 
opinion, writing in 1851 that only German women worked in the fields. But as always, 
notions of female delicacy fell by the wayside in times of great need. One writer reported 
that the harvest in central Michigan was so great in 1839 there was not enough help to be 
found anywhere: "At this moment, every man and boy, and even women are actively 
engaged in cradling, raking, binding and shocking the golden harvest. 

Nonetheless, a few women were engaged in agriculture. Elizabeth Anthony 
Dexter, in Career Women of America: 1776-1840, quoted Carolyn Dali, a writer of the 
mid-nineteenth century: 

In Ohio, last year, about thirty girls went from farm to fann, hoeing, 

ploughing, and the lot for 6 IV 2 cents a day. At Media, Pennsylvania, two 
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girls named Miller carry on a farm of 300 acres, raising hay and grain, 
hiring labor, but working mostly by themselves. These women are not 
ignorant; they at one time made meteorological observations for an 
association auxilian,' to the Smithsonian Institute. But labor attracts them, 
as it would many women if they were not oppressed by public opinion.^* 

The Civil War forced many women, particularly wives of tenant fanners in the 
rural South, to work the farms while the men were at \var.^ 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw a groundswell of American 
inventiveness. As manufacturing became more industnalized, businesses began actively 
seeking new products to manuficture. The field of agricultural equipment was no 
exception. As women became more directly involved in agriculture due to the Civil War 
and the Homestead Movement, they saw the need for new or better implement designs. 
Many women invented and patented agricultural equipment. 

Kineteenth-century feminist writer Matilda Joslyn Gage, in her essay "Woman as 
Inventor," credited Ann Hamed Manning of Plainfield, New Jersey with a "great American 
invention," the mower and reaper. In 1C17-18, Manning perfected a system for the 
combined action of teeth and cutters, which was patented by her husband. According to 
Gage, "Mrs. Manning also invented a clover cleaner, which proved very lucrative to her 
husb^d, who took out the patent."^^ In 1861, Elizabeth Smith, also of New Jersey, 
patented an improvement to the mower and reaper, which made it possible to adjust the 

blades while the machine was in operation. 

Anna E. Baldwin was involved in dairy farming, and patented several inventions to 
maximize efficiency in that industry. Her patents include an "improved process of treating 
milk to obtain usefol products" (1868), and improvements in milk-separators (1868), milk- 
coolers (1869), and cow-milkers (1879).^®^ 

Anna Trexler patented a combined plow and harness in 1888, and Lucy Easton 
patented a machine for separating flaxseed in 1890.^®^ Other agricultural implements 
patented by women included a com plow and an improved com busker. 

During the last three decades of the nineteenth century, agriculture was 
consistently among the top ten industries employing women. In 1870, agricultural labor 
was the second largest occupation of women, with only domestic labor employing more. 
Farmer and planter came in ninth. Agricultural labor employed over half of all workers, 
male and female, in the United States during the 1870s. The numbers of people employed 
in agriculture rose in the following decades, but not at the same rate as the rest of the 
population. So while the overall numbers rose, the percentage of agricultural workers out 
of the whole declined, reflecting the national shift fi'om rural life to urban living and 
industrialized employment. Nonetheless, in 1890, agricultural labor was still the second 
largest occupation for women. Interestingly, farmers, planters, and overseers rose to fifth 
place. A Women's Bureau survey of women's employment trends reported that 
"Women classified as farm owners and tenants or as farm managers and foremen rose in 
number from less than 25,000 in 1870 to over 300,000 in 1900, increasing in each decade 
at rates considerably above the rate of population growth. After 1900 the numbers of 
women in the farm operator group dropped, showing a particularly large decrease from 
1930 to 1940."^®^ One explanation for this dramatic, albeit temporary, increase in the 
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numbers of women farm operators was undoubtedly the large numbers of single women 
who proved up homesteads in the period.*®^ 



Homesteaders and Ranchers 

The social upheaval brought about by the Civil War continued afterward as 
families moved west to seek their fortunes, lured by the promise of fi-ee land. Many who 
answered the call were women. "From 1862 to 1934, under the auspices of the 
Homestead Act and related legislation, thousands of widows and single women proved up 
homestead claims. Women made up a significant proportion of those who took out claims 
- in some areas, close to 20 percent."*®^ One observer estimated that by 1886 one-third 
of the land in the Dakotas was held by women.*®* 

Some women took out claims to add to the holdings of a father or brother . Others 
saw their claims as an investment: Anna and Ethel Erickson in North Dakota used their 
land to raise money for college. And like some male homesteaders, some women 
found that the work of proving up the claim was harder than anticipated and gave up after 
a year or two. 

But many persevered. Sometimes sisters or fiiends, or a sister and brother, took 
out adjoining claims and helped each other with the labor of developing the land. The four 
Chrisman sisters, Hattie, Lizzie, Lutie, and Ruth, each took out a claim in Custer County, 
Nebraska. They took turns living with each other and sharing the labor.* *® 

Two fiiends. Bee Randolph and Mary Anderson, took out adjoining claims in 
Colorado in 1886 and built a shack over the property line. When Mary married the next 
year. Bee wrote in Mary's autograph album: 

Dear Marne - Here we are in our little preemption home for the last time 
together, at least for some year [sic] to come. But I hope sometime we 
may visit again. We cannot be happier than we have been here, although 
we may have wealth and other great pleasures. Can you not almost 
remember every happy day from the first, what has happened? Our 
laughing, singing, playing, working, our company, etc.*** 

Some women joined into larger ventures. 

An enterprising group of Oklahoma women formed an all female "sooner 
company," raised $2500 to use in developing their claims, and successfully 
entered the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation ahead of the scheduled 
land run. Another legal company of twenty-two women established claim 
to 480 acres of land in the Cherokee Strip when it was opened in 1893, and 
by 1894, "they were the proud owners of three teams, two cows, chickens, 
and other stock. "**^ 
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Kathiyn Harris commented on the motivations of the women who took out their 
own homestead claims; 

For these young women, one of the essential attractions of homesteading 
was the independence that proving up a claim offered. Self-determination 
was not an option generally available to their sex. Yet homesteading held 
out that possibility, sanctioned by laws whose original intent was to 
encourage settlement by femilies and, therd>y, social and political stability 
on the agricultural frontier. Moreover, the legal right of single women to 
patent government land had an unforeseen result. The elevated status and 
autonomy of this very visible group in the local female population served as 
an inspiration to all women and especially to gjrls, who were most 
receptive to novel ways of acting. To be sure, the labor shortage and the 
relative isolation of the family unit, which forced its members to greater 
reliance on each other, also played a part in promoting mutuality between 
the sexes. But the possibility of acquiring land raised the expectations of 
all females in the homesteading community. "Why can't I have some 
[government land], too?" was a question that surely more than one spinster 
asked herself. And while wives could not enter claims, they probably 
acquired some psychological benefit from the unprecedented opportunities 
for land ownership available to their daughters pnd others of their sex. It is 
true that for some women, the climate of enhanced freedom of action and 
elevated economic status was not worth the disruption of well-defined sex 
roles and the physical hardships pioneering imposes. But for those of a 
more resilient disposition, homesteading... had much to offer.^^^ 

A woman homesteader who typifies Harris' analysis was Elinor Pruitt Stewart, 
known to history through the publication of her letters. Stewart was a successfiil and 
enthusiastic homesteader who believed that homesteading offered women the opportunity 
for independence. She wrote. 

To me, homesteading is the solution of all poverty's problems.... Any 
woman who can stand her own company, can see the beauty of the sunset, 
loves growing things, and is willing to put in as much time at carefirl labor 
as she does over the washtub, will certainly succeed; will have 
independence, plenty to eat all the time, and a home of her own in the 
end.^^'^ 

In one letter, Stewart gave an accounting of her farming success. 

We had all the vegetables we could possibly use, and now Jerrine [my sbc- 
year-old daughter] and I have put in our cellar full, and this is what we 
have; one large bin of potatoes (more than two tons), half a ton of carrots, 
a large bin of beets, one of turnips, one of onions, one of parsnips, and on 
the other side of the cellar we have more than one hundred heads of 
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cabbage.... I milked ten cows twice a day all summer, have sold enough 
butter to pay for a year's supply of flour and gasoline. We use a gasoline 
lamp. I have raised enough chickens to completely renew my flock, and aU 
we wanted to eat, and have some flyers to go into the winter with. I have 
enough turkeys for all our birthdays and holidays. 

In all I have told about I have had no help but Jerrine. I have tried 
every kind of work this ranch aflfords, and. I can do any of it. Of course, I 
am extra strong, but those who try know that strength and knowledge 
come with doing. I just love to experiment, to work, and to prove out 
things, so that ranch life and "rousting it" just suit me. ^ 

Stewart's soulmate north of the border was Georgina Binnie-Clark, who was bom 
in England and moved to Saskatchewan in the early years of the twentieth century. With 
her sister, Binnie-Clark bought land and began farming wheat. The two sisters shared 
management of the farm, and had 275 acres in production by 1930. 

In contrast to the United States, Canadian law did not permit women to file 
homestead claims in their own names. Binnie-Clark, feeling strongly that farming was an 
ideal occupation for women, made several trips to Ottawa to persuade the government to 
open homesteading to single women. Her efforts were unsuccessful. Despite Binnie- 
Clark's own success as a farmer, the agriculture minister told her that women were not 
suited to farming. Binnie-Clark decided to try a different approach. 

Believing ... that "the only way of going on" lay in "refusing to give up," 
Binnie-Clark returned the following autumn to her farm near Fort 
Qu'Appelle. There she embarked on a remarkable teaching project in 
which prospective women farmers fl'om England came to her to gain 
experience in prairie agriculture - and, as she remarked in her book [Wheat 
and Woman] to gain self-confidence as well. "Over and over again," she 
wrote, "I recognized the splendid qualities I had always believed to be in 
women, and I don't think a woman ever worked on my wheat-land without 
discovering a finer energy and a stronger and more independent Self than 
she dreamed she possessed...." 

Believing that "marriage was accepted by many women as the sole 
resource against labor in a world governed by laws made by men for men, 
where there is but the scantest justice and scant wages for the labor of 
women," Georgina Binnie-Clark proposed a novel solution to the plight of 
the redundant [i.e., unmarried] woman: farming in Canada. The governing 
purpose of Wheat and Woman was to convince the English reader that 
"what men had done for themselves in agricultural pursuits on the prairie, 
women could also do for themselves. Woman can earn for herself 
independence and in time wealth. 

In addition to the numbers of women who staked their own claims, many more 
women lived and worked on claims staked by their husbands and fathers. What they soon 
learned was that just about any work was "women's work." The chronic shortage of labor 
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in frontier areas demanded that everyone do whatever needed to be done. As one woman 
recalled, "The thing you learn on a farm is that the cultivating of crops and the butchering 
is man's woric, while everything, including cultivating the crops, is woman's woric, except 
the butchering. " ^ 

To compoimd the shortage of labor, the men were sometimes called away from the 
homestead. In those cases, the women took over the running of the form. Not dl of them 
relished the job: 

Lizzie Simons, whose husband joined the Texas forces during the Civil 
War, wrote out a long list of the "unladylike jobs" she had to perform. She 
had the horse and bu ggy to harness and unharness, she complained, and 
when she "undertook to take the c Jf down to the lot it almost jerked me to 
pieces." Moreover, she found she had to become a cooper and caulker to 
keep her tubs and barrels in order, and she also "put in window glass - 
swung a gate" and "put new fossit [sic] in cistern."^ 

Rural Mormon women in particular were often responsible for the runtung of their 
farms for as much as several years at a time while their men were gone on church 
missions. One Mormon wife, Mary Ann Hafen "somewhat bitterly recalled [that] it was 
difficult to oversee both home and farm chores and care for the children as well. 

Moreover, as another plural wife recalled, Mormon women who lived in the country 
received less monetary support from their husbands because they had 'free' produce and 
foodstuffs." 

In contrast to Lizzie Simons and Maiy Ann Hafen, some women thrived on farm 
work. One such woman was Eva Morris, who ran the farm when her father was away. A 
family member commented that "farming and working with animals was her main love - 
housework was for girls, not for Eva."^^® 

Ranch women in the frontier period often attempted to maintain a "civilized" life, 
but many, like their farming counterparts, worked alongside their husbands. Alice Brown 
was one such woman. She "worked closely with her husband on their Big Bend ranch and 
was reputed to be an excellent shot and a daring and skilled rider."^^^ Even those who 
didn't actually work the ranch were forced to grow into new roles and ways of being. As 
Sandra Myres observed. 

Whether ranchwomen confined themselves to more traditional roles or 
actively participated in ranch operations, they tended to become 
increasingly self-reliant and independent. According to Nannie Alderson [a 
frontier rancher's wife], "the new country offered greater personal liberty 
than an old and settled one," and although she admitted that her years of 
ranch life never taught her any business sense, she nonetheless believed that 
Western ranch life instilled a good deal of self-reliance in women and 
children. This opimon was shared by a number of outside observers. The 
English visitor Anthony Trollope wrote in 1862 that ranchwomen were 
"sharp as nails and just as hard." They were rarely obedient to their 
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menfolk, he reported, and ”they know much more than they ought to. If 
Eve had been a ranchwoman, she would never have tempted Adam with an 
apple. She would have ordered him to make his [own] meal."^2^ 

Obviously, Trollope preferred women a bit more submissive, but there was no getting 
around the fact that ranchwomen had to be strong and competent, and most rose to the 
occasion. 

Many women discovered that they were well-suited to ranch life, and took pride in 
their skills. These women often 

boasted of their prowess in driving teams, planning and constructing 
improvements to their homes and farms, and fighting prairie fires, 
grasshoppers, and the elements. "I was said to be a good driver of horses," 
said one woman. "At any rate, when in my buckboard my husband who 
was on horseback, unless I wanted him to, could not pass me." Bragged 
another, "The men folks never doubted my ability to do most anything. 

One woman told an interviewer that she found "real pleasure" in ranch work. "I 
love to work with cattle, and have spent a good deal of my time on the range in Southern 
Arizona." A ranch widow in Texas "wrote with pride that she was able to provide a 
'safe and secure' living for herself and her two children in the ranching business and had 
begun to 'feel more confidence in myself now and reconciled to living alone.' Came 
Dunn recalled that her mother "was a neat and eflBcient housewife, but repairing fences, 
searching for livestock or hunting were always legitimate excuses to take her out."^^^ 

Rancher Ann Bassett was one cattle woman who did everything on her ranch. An 
observer said that Bassett "could fit right in the toughest cow camp... take her place in the 
saddle with the rest and live the life they lived, doing with equal skill her share of the work 
on the range. 

Some women, such as Dakota rancher Grace Faircliild, were better managers than 
their husbands and took over the business, or ran businesses of their own. Fairchild 
commented that her husband was "a man not fitted to be a pioneer," and she took over 
management of the business to prevent bankruptcy. 

Lizzie John Williams was another shrewd cattlewoman who did very well in the 
cattle business. She was already a successful businesswoman when she mamed Hezekiah 
Williams, and she kept her assets separate from his throughout their marriage. This turned 
out to be to Hezekiah's benefit, for he lacked Lizzie's business acumen and she bailed him 
out of several difficult finandal situations. Between 1879 and 1889, Lizzie and Hezekiah 
each took their own herds up the Chisholm Trail to Kansas. It's said that Lizzie let 
Hezekiah ride in her buggy, but that was as much help as he got from her. 

Some women found themselves forced to take over the ranch when their husband 
was not able, due to poor health, death, or taking another job to support the family. Mrs. 
William Mannbc of Montana took over the family ranch in the early 1900s after her 
husband was crippled by polio, and they had ten children to feed. In addition to running 
the ranch with minimal hired help, she supplemented the family income by driving a 
passenger and mail stage route twice a week for fifteen years. Drought forced her to sell 
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the ranch just before the Depression hit, but she immediately started working to buy it 
back. It took her twenty years, but she succeeded. "When Mrs. Mannix reached seventy 
years ofage, her sons decided that she ought to retire. She did not agree. She took to 
riding off at dawn and did not return until late at night. Finally, deciding that when mother 
rode the range they at least knew where she was, the boys invited her out of 
retirement. 

Rose Katherine Hilton got a late start to ranching: she was fifty-eight and on her 
own when she first got into a saddle. She raised cattle on her New Mexico ranch, kept 
rabbits and chickens and saddle ponies, and was carrying mail to seventeen mountain 
families when she was seventy-one.^^® 

Idella Smyers ran the family ranch in Texas when her husband ran a freight wagon. 
"She roped, branded, bulldogged, charmed horses, dosed sick cows, and tailed up weak 
ones. She ran the ranch and made business deals, and she used a brand of language that 
her neighbors understood. Idella was a ranch woman in the best sense of the word, and so 
far as is known, nobody ever said whether she was a good cook or not."^^^ 

When Cornelia Wadsworth Adair began visiting the JA ranch in Texas, she 
"usually brought a trainload of personal baggage, dozens of maids and butlers, ^d all the 
luxuries of the East."^^^ The wife of wealthy Irishman John G. Adair, she was as unlikely 
a ranch woman as any, and more unlikely than most. Her husband had financed the JA, a 
million-acre ranch venture in the Texas panhandle. After John's death, however, "Mrs. 
Adair surprised some of her critics by becoming one of the best ranch managers in 
Texas. 

Helen J. Stewart of Nevada was another woman who earned a considerable 
reputation as a ranch manager and businesswoman. After her husband's death, she took 
over his extensive mining and ranching properties. 

Some women got started on their own, and supported themselves well with their 
ranches. For example, Hannah Manassee, a divorced Jewish woman in California, 
supported herself and her daughter by raising cattle. Starting out in a tent with a 
seven-year-old daughter to support, Mary Ahart of Laramie, Wyoming, started her ranch 
with just two cows and two calves. She sold the milk, and invested her profits in another 
calf "In less than seven years Mary possessed several hundred head of cattle, a farm, a 
comfortable, 'even luxurious' home and property valued at forty to fifty thousand dollars in 

1875."136 

Still another woman who got started on her own was Fanny Seabride of Chicago, 
who took a position as a governess at the Horseshoe XX ranch in Texas. But she did not 
remain a governess for long: 

Apparently Fanny got in some riding practice after hours, because when 
one of the cowboys got hurt, Fanny forked a mustang before anybody 
could stop her and went to finish the cowboy's job of mending fences. 

When the cowboy quit, Fanny applied to Colonel Sansome, owner of the 
Horseshoe XX, for his job. The Colonel obliged her and Fanny went to it, 
quirt and spur. According to a newspaper item, killing wild animals for 
bounty became Fanny's thing. She bagged "53 1 coyotes, forty-nine lobo 
wolves, thirty-nine wildcats, two bear cubs and a Mexican leopard." With 
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the accumulated bounty of $1,261 Fanny proceeded to buy land and cattle 
and established her own ranch. 

There were even a few women who put on men's clothes and passed as men in 
order to live the kind of life they chose. Katherine Vosbaugh passel as a man for sixty 
years. Bom in France in about 1847, she was well educated. Apparently she took on a 
man's identity because to the greater opportunities for employment. When she came to 
the United States, she made her way west, working in a variety of men's jobs, such as bank 
clerk, restaurateur, cook, and sheep herder. Known as "Frenchy," she ran the most 
populai' restaurant in the Southwest for a time, and eventually made her way to a 
Colorado sheep farm, where "for years she lived with men on the ranch, cooking for them, 
assisting them in the ranch work and sleeping in the same rooms. Her secret was not 
discovered until she was stricken vnth pneumonia. Her health Med after that, and she 
died two years later, in 1907. 

Jo Monaghan, an Idaho cowboy in the late nineteenth century, lived most of her 
life as a man. According to Joyce Roach, 

Jo was one of those wronged women who decided that since her life was 
ruined anyway, she might as well go west. She left her small son in the 
care of her sister and tried mining and sheep herding before she began 
trailing COWS. Jo had problems from the beginning. When you are barely 
five feet tall in a pair of high-heeled boots, when you shun saloons and will 
not spend mon^ on dance halls or gambling or liquor, and when your 
appearance is delicate and your voice high-pitched, folks notice. The fact 
that Jo was a superb horseman and bronc buster, a dependable drover, and 
an expert with a lariat was not peculiar. Nevertheless, Jo kept to herself, 
raised cattle, horses and chickens on a ranch and generally lived the life of a 
recluse. 

Jo's true identity was discovered after her death, and gave her neighbors something talk 
about for quite some time. 

Another passing woman who achieved enough renown that several women claimed 
to be her, was Mountain Charley. For thirteen years after her husband died, she supported 
her daughter by working as a gold prospector in the Rockies, running a freight business, 
and herding cattle to California. She remarried in 1860 and resumed her female 
identity. 

Ranch daughters were even more likely than their mothers to learn to ride horses 
and herd cattle, i^ette Taylor, who had kept books for her father’s ranch, took over the 
management after his death. At the time, the ranch was nearly bankrupt. Annette not only 
got the operation back on its feet, she had paid off the mortgage in just a few years. She 
did more on the ranch than just the books: 

She rode the range, held her herd together, and hired as few men as 
possible. She sometimes spent as much as thirty hours at a stretch in the 
saddle.... Aimette's sister Alice often rode the range with her. They dressed 
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like men, slept in tents many miles from home, and went armed during 
roundup. 

Annette also studied books on cattle diseases and learned to treat her herd. She 
experimented with new grasses, and introduced an Australian variety that grew especially 
well in Arizona's arid climate. 

Other daughters worked hard on the ranch, as well. The daughters in the Nelson 
family in Colorado drove the family’s cattle to the winter feedlot, twenty-five miles each 
way. A much-reproduced photo shows three women in long skirts, branding cattle. 
They were the daughters of Fritz Becker, and along with their brother, they ran the 
family's big ranch in 1894.^^^ 

Perhaps the most famous ranch daughter of the late- 1900s was Agnes Morley 
Cleveland, who wrote a book called No Life for a L-cufy about her experiences growing up 
on a remote New Mexico cattle ranch. The idea for the ranch had been her stepfather's, 
and her mother, a genteel and educated woman from the East, went along with it. Shortly 
after their new house was built, however, the stepfather deserted them, leaving Agnes' 
mother, who never developed much business acumen, to struggle for survival. "Agnes 
and her brother Ray, thou^ still in their sub-tsens, took hold where their mother could 
not. They became expert riders, learned the stock, worked at herding, and even 
succeeded in retrieving some of their cattle from rustlers by the simple method of stealing 
them back."^'^ A scout from Buffalo Bill's show saw Agnes control a difficult horse, and 
offered her a place in the troupe. She declined, however: "Agnes had no desire to ride 
broncos for money; her pride lay in the fact the she could keep a horsQ from bucking. 

There was no lack of adventure on the ranch. One night Agnes kept some 
unsavory characters occupied until morning by playing poker - and winning; the next day 
she learned they were outiaws on the run. She carried a gun, which she never had to use. 
"A sbc-shooter does give one a sense of security," Agnes reflected. "We had a saying, 'a 
six-shooter maxes all men equal.' I amended it to 'sbc-shooter makes men and women 
equal.'" 

On one occasion, and despite assurances to the contrary, the sheriffs deputy took 
her favorite horse. Gray Dick, for a bankruptcy auction. 

Agnes set out to get her horse back. "Subsequent happenings," she said, 

"made local history." She pursued the deputy sheriff and overtook him as 
he stood talking with a group of cowhands who were helping him move the 
ranch's stock. When the deputy refused to return her horse, Agnes 
galloped toward Gray Dick, plunging right through the herd of horses and 
scattering them in every direction. Her reins got away from her, her horse 
tripped, she flew into the air and came down in a somersault. Instantly she 
was on her feet and unhobbling Gray Dick. 

When the deputy tried to interfere, Agnes picked up a strap 
weighted with a heavy bell, and warned him oft*. "One step closer and I'll 
brain you with this bell." The deputy backed away and Agnes got her 
horse. 
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Later a cowhand told her that several of the men had watched the 
proceedings vdth their hands on their guns, "waitin' to see if you missed 
your shot with that bell, but o'course we didnt want to spoil your play. " 

Agnes loved the life and would have preferred to stay on the ranch for her 
adolescent years. Her mother, however, believed in the importance of a good education 
and, despite constant financial difficulties, managed to send her children to boarding 
schools in the East. When a college sorority sister accompanied Agnes home on a 
vacation, the other sorority sisters had taken her aside and said, 

"Grace, we want you to take careful note while you are visiting Agnes, 

You know, Agnes worries us. She seems to be a truthful enough person 
generally, but we just cant believe all the things she tells us about that New 
Mexico cattle ranch. Just keep your eyes open and report. 

Three weeks on the ranch - and Grace wrote the sisterhood, "I want to 
report that Agnes' stories indicate admirable self-restraint on her part."^'^^ 

Some ranch daughters used their skills to make a living. Rancher Marie Bell of 
Wyoming recalled that when she was girl in the early 1900s, "Girls came through the 
country, riding fi-om ranch to ranch, breaking horses. Usually they traveled alone and they 
had horses with them that they were taking home to break. Of course, in those days, 
everybody had fifty or sixty saddle horses.... They were very nice girls. It was just a case 
of making some money, and that's the only way they had."^'^^ 

Other ranch daughters turned their skills into careers in Wild West shows and 
rodeos, as will be discussed in a later section. 



Twentieth Century 

Employment trends in the United States during the first half of the twentieth 
century reveal a steady decrease in the significance of agricultural labor for women. In 
1910 farm laborers were still the second largest group of women workers, with farmers 
having fallen to back to ninth place. By 1930, farm laborers (including unpaid family 
workers) had slipped to sixth place, below domestic servants, school teachers, 
stenographers and typists, other clerical workers, and saleswomen. By 1950, agricultural 
labor no longer placed in the top ten. The Women's Bureau reported that 

Among women in agr^ 'ture in 1940, 5 out of every 10 were unpaid 
family workers, 3 were farmers, and 2 were wage laborers. Available data 
show that the proportion of women farm workers who were farmers grew 
[although the actual numbers dropped] fi'om 1910 to 1940, whereas the 
proportion working as farm laborers declined. Further details of 1930 and 
1940 indicate that the drop has been entirely among the unpaid family 
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workers, and that the proportion of women doing farm labor as wage 
workers grew.^^^ 

The First World War was accompanied by an agricultural expansion. The 
government encouraged efforts to recruit women for agricultural work during this period. 
As a result, the proportion of women among the total of agricultural workers reported in 
1920 was the largest on record. Following the war, however, the numbers of women 
in agriculture dropped precipitously. The Women's Bureau rep-orted that despite the 
proportionate increase in women agricultural workers during the war period, there was an 
overall decrease in the numbers. 

After 1910 the advance of power farming, the cityward movement of the 
rural populations, and the gradual increase in large farming operations at 
the expense of the !;mall family-operated farm ajBfected the numbers of farm 
workers, women as well as men. The numerical decline among women 
agricultural laborers became so great and so rapid that by 1940 there were 
fewer women farm laborers than there had been in 1870.^^^ 

A si gnifi cant proportion of the women working in agriculture, with the exception 
of the farm operators category, were women of color. Dorothy and Carl Schneider, in 
their overview of women's work experience, noted that 

Like domestic service, agricultural work has been a means by which 
successively arrived ethnic groups in North America have become wage 
earners. The male European immigrants who came before the late 19th 
century could usually claim or buy land, but blacks and more recent arrivals 
more often have worked for wages or as tenant farmers or sharecroppers. 

Women's participation in agricultural work has varied according to 
their racial-ethnic group. Generally, women of color have worked in the 
fields more than European Americans - though among Puerto Ricans, for 
example, women have not traditionally farmed. 

In the twentieth century, mechanization has dramatically reduced 
the absolute numbers of agricultural workers and their proportions in the 
work force, from more than 10 million in 1900 to fewer than 3 million in 
1980; or fi'om one worker in three to one in 30. Though in 1900, 44.2 
percent of black women workers, 47.2 percent of Native American women 
workers, and 58. 1 percent of Japanese-American women workers labored 
in agriculture, by 1980 only Chicanos had as many as 2.9 percent of their 
women workers in this occupation. Yet of the relatively few farm workers 
in 1990, women constituted 21 percent. 

Japanese-American women labored on Hawaiian sugar cane plantations, where, 
despite the stereotype of Japanese women as passive, "they participated along with other 
Asian workers in numerous strikes for better working and living conditions, better wages, 
and for union recognition. " ^ 
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Japanese inunigrants on the west coast proved to be creative and determined 
farmers. 

The first Japanese immigrants had been quick to buy raw stump land or 
bottom acreage that no one else cared to farm. For them, no crop was too 
difficult to nurture, and firom Washington to California, they carefully 
tended potatoes, strawberries, cauliflower, and beans. Their ferms, if 
small, were well managed, and those Americans who rented acreage to a 
Japanese family often counted excess profits firom land they would never 
have farmed themselves Women helped their husbands in the fields as well 
as in all the other daily tasks.... 



The San Francisco Women's History Group commented that "by 1910, they had 
transformed thousands of acres of California desert and swamp land into new fermland. 
Soon laws were passed preventing the Japanese fi’om owning land and barring them fi’om 
entry into the U.S."^^^ 

E. Cora Hind, a Canadian bom in 1861, carved out a career in agriculture that 
made her name famous among scientists concerned with crop production and hunger. Her 
career as an agricultural journalist began in 1898, when a publisher asked her to 
investigate the effects of recent heavy raiins on the wheat crop. She bought a train ticket, 
and traveled around Winnipeg, observing the wheat fields fi'om the train window. "She 
became a recognized authority on prairie agriculture and wheat in particular." She 

was a phenomenal estimator of the size of wheat harvest and in 1905 
estimated the wheat crop at 85,000,000 bushels; it turned out to be 
84,506,857. In 1907 she estimated 71,259,000; it was 70,992,584. In 
1909 she estimated 118,109,000; it was 118,119,000. In 1932 the 
Morning Post of London wrote: "It would be strange enough if a man of 
great experience could soberly and accurately forecast the crop ... but that 
such a faculty would be centered in a woman - this for some reason seems 
extraordinary. " ^ 

Twentieth century women continued the inventive tradition of women fi’om the 
1800s. In 1917 May Conner patented a power-driver fork to lift and deposit hay in its 
winter storage area.^^^ In the same year, Lizzie Dickelman of Forest, Ohio received the 
first four of eight patents for her inventions for grain storage devices. 

Mary Antisarlook, the daughter of a Russian trader and an Inupiaq Eskimo, was 
selected to be the first American to raise domesticated reindeer in Alaska. The project 
was the idea of Sheldon Jackson, a general agent of education for Alaska, who pitched the 
idea in Washington and got funding. Antisarlook, who spoke English, Russian, and 
Inupiaq, and who had been Jackson's interpreter during a census of Alaska's coastal 
villages, went to Siberia to learn herding techniques fi’om the Chukchi people. 

After returning to Alaska and starting her herd, Antisarlook prospered for a time. 
At the peak of the enterprise, she may have had as many as 85,000 reindeer and a staff of 
salaried employees. Difficulties developed, and Antisarlook was forced to give up the 
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enterprise when the price of reindeer meat was undersold by beef during the 
Depression. 

Other women made their contributions to agriculture through scientific research. 
Geraldine Thiele "invented the first injectable drug to cure shin splints, saving valuable 
race horses fi'om an early grave. Her equine preparations also led her to patent a 
mouthwash that prevents human tooth decay, and she discovered a horse feed that keeps 
manure fi-om smelling bad."^^^ Cora Downs v/as the first to identify and establish the 
cause of tularemia, an infectious disease transmitted by animals. 

Women also experimented with new ways of managing farms. Twenty-nine 
women incorporated as the Montgomery Farm Women's Cooperative Market in Bethesda, 
Maryland in 1932. By 1945, the group owned outright property valued in excess of 
$ 50 , 000,163 

American women continue to take an active role in agriculture. In the introduction 
to the second edition oi Cowgirls: Women of the American West, Teresa Jordan noted 
that since 1979, "the number of women who operate farms and ranches has increased by 
10,000... even though the number of farms has decreased." She credits some of this 
increase to changing social attitudes: 

Some part of this increase is probably a matter of reporting and directly 
related to women's increasing willingness to take credit for what they do - 
women managers who once told the census taker they were homemakers 
now feel at liberty to describe themselves more accurately. 164 



Eleanor A. Ormerod 
Entomologist 
England 
1828- 1901 

Eleanor Ormerod was a self-taught entomologist who became one of the most 
celebrated scientists of her time. She specialized in the study of insects that wrecked 
havoc with field crops and livestock. She developed efficient, inexpensive methods for 
controlling injurious insects and created the first systematic approach to agricultural insect 
control. 

Ormerod was the youngest of ten children bom to a upper class English family. 

The family's estate was the perfect grounds for studying insects, and Eleanor showed early 
interest in scientific inquiry. She studied and worked anonymously for decades. 

In 1 877, Ormerod published the first edition of her Annual Report of Observations 
of Injurious Insects. The 7-page pamphlet, printed at her own expense, was an immediate 
success, and was reprinted with press runs as high as 170,000, a remarkable figure even 
today. "Soon agriculturalists throughout the world were corresponding with her, and for 
the next twenty years she became a clearinghouse for entomological information. "^65 
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Although her research was meticulous and scholarly — she once constructed 
her own meteorological observation station because she felt climatic data 
could be useful in her work — her published reports offered common 
sense remedies utilizing easily available ingredients. The cure for the turnip 
moth, she found, was a boiled saline solution. Her widely published report 
for a maggot plaguing livestock - "a dab of cart grease and sulphur applied 
to the infested area of the hide" - is credited with sawng half the cows and 
oxen in England in the late 1800s. 

Her knowledge of injurious insects was so well respected tliat 
government oflBcials from Russia to America frequently consulted with her. 

When the Mediterranean caterpillar threatened widespread destruction of 
the stored flour inventory in the United States in 1889, the chief 
entomologist of the Agricultural Department wrote in desperation to Miss 
Ormerod for the remedy and promptly received this advice: "Get the 
managers of the steam-mills to turn on the steam to scald them."^^ 

Following the success of her first pamphlet, Ormerod continued to publish the 
Annual Reports of Observations of Injurious Insects for a total of twenty-four ye^s, from 
1877 to 1900. She was appointed consulting entomologist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England in 1882, and held that post for ten years. About that time she also 
became a popular lecturer. Several series of her talks were published as Guide to the 
Methods of Insect Life in 1884. Ormerod also held the post of examiner in agricultural 
entomology at the University of Edinburgh, and became the first woman ever awarded an 
honorary LL.D. by that institution. 



Henrietta Chamberiain King 
Ranch manager, cattle breeder 
United States 
1832 - 1925 

Henrietta Chamberlain King inherited the Texas Santa Gertrudis Ranch when her 
husband died in 1885.; Along vtith the 500,000 acres of land, she also inherited a debt of 
$500,000 incurred by her husband. Using her own business sense and willingness to tiy 
new methods. King turned the ranch around, making it hugely successful. 

She shipped cattle by rail and induced a railroad to build through her property. 

She watched scientific developments and was often the first to try them. When 
drought threatened, she imported a new well-drilling rig that tapped an artesian 
reservoir and solved the water problem of the ranch forever. Over years of 
experimental breeding, the King Ranch developed the only authentic new breed of 
cattle in North America: the Santa Gertmdis strain now used all over the world. 
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As of 1976, the King Ranch was raising cattle on 1 1 .5 million acres in Australia, 
Argentina, Venezuela, and Brazil, as well as in Texas. The ranch's income derives from 
diverse activities including oil, race horses, game preserves, and other ventures in addition 
to the scientific production of beef. 



Harriet Williams Strong 
Farmer, Invented Water Conservation Dams 
United States 
1844 - 1926 

Like her contemporary, Henrietta Chamberlain King, Hamet Williams Strong 
inherited a ranch and a pile of debts when her husband died in 1883. Charles Strong had 
lost the family wealth in his mining pursuits, and while he was off at the mines, Hamet had 
been left alone to run the ranch and raise their four daughters. Harriet, who had suffered 
from a nervous affliction for years, was in Philadelphia to consult with a physician about 
her health when she learned of Charles' death. Returning home with total responsibility 
now for the ranch and her daughters, Harriet threw herself into projects that would turn 
her into a wealthy, successful, and respected businesswoman in her own right. 

She planted a few orange trees on her land, but most of the land she dedicated to 
walnut trees, which were a relatively new crop at that time in southern California. Her 
ranch suddenly became the world's largest walnut orchard - some 25 miles long. .Within 
ten years she was known as "The Walnut Queen." Between the rows of walnuts, she 
planted pomegranates and pampas grass, crops suited to the arid climate. The pampas 
grass, which produced decorative plumes, was an enormous hit, and she developed a new 
curling and dyeing process to meet the market demand for plumes in color and with a silky 
finish. 

Strong's most famous inventions, however, were in flood control and water 
stor^e systems. Each year she saw how the heavy spring rains flooded the fields and 
damaged the crops. The crops that survived the floods were often damaged by drought 
later in the year. She design^ a series of dams, one built below the other, that could 
control flood waters and conserve water for dry seasons. The tiered design was especially 
suitable for canyons. What made the design unique was that the water trapped behind one 
dam would help support the next higher dam, using the pressure of the water itself for 
structural support and ensuring safety in case of a break. "Strong used her patents and her 
knowledge of engineering to develop an irrigation and water company in the San Gabriel 
Valley and became an expert on underground water storage and flood control. 

Although her design was not widely utilized in the United States, it received international 
acclaim and "was adopted by en^neers as far away as Central America, and received an 
award from the federd Agricultural and Mining departments."^”^® 

Congress considered using Strong's system as a model for the proposed 
development of the Colorado River in the Grand Canyon for irrigation and power 
generation. Strong was called to Washington twice to present expert testimony. The 
Grand Canyon project was suspended at the end of World War I; however. Strong's "early 
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advocacy, including the introduction of two bills in Congress, was an important step in the 
eventual development of the Colorado River, which in turn provided the water necessary 
for the rapid growth of Southern California as one of the world's great urban and food- 
producing regions."^^^ 



Alice Evans 
Medical researcher 

Discovered cause of Brucellosis (Undulant Fever) 

United States 
1917 

By the early years of the twentieth century, science had determined that was 
the source of the mysterious disease brucellosis, but they didn't know how the milk 
became contaminated. The cows producing the milk appeared healthy and the milk 
showed no signs of spoilage. 

Brucellosis was described by one researcher as "common throughout the world, 
insidious in onset, difficult to diagnose, and marked by recurrent bouts of fever and 
malaise. It has ruined the productive fives of many persons and is one of the most 
miserable diseases of man." ^"^2 it was also known as "undulant fever" for the cyclic high 
fevers it caused in humans. 

In 1917 Alice Evans announced that she had discovered the cause of the disease. 
Furthermore, she had discovered that the bacteria causing brucellosis also caused other 
diseases that affected livestock, and which had been thought to be unrelated: Bang's 
disease in cattle, Malta fever in goats. Unfortunately, despite her seven years as a 
government dairy and health researcher, no one believed her. And when she announced 
that the way to prevent undulant fever was to pasteurize milk, the dairy industry joined the 
fray to denounce her work. 

Up to that time, pasteurization had been used primarily to prevent spoilage of beer 
and wine. The contaminated milk didn't appear spoiled, and the dairy industry did not 
want to invest in expensive and - in its opinion - unnecessary processing equipment. 
Evans, confident of her research, continued to press forward. When she 

suggested that the cow, not the milk, might be the source of the problem, 
her theory was resoundingly rejected by her bureaucratic supervisors, who 
ordered lab tests restricted to milk already known to be contaminated. 

Alice secretly conducted her own tests of fresh milk drawn directly from 
the udder, which led to her discovery of the ori^ns of brucellosis. By 
comparing various cultures of other livestock-transmitted diseases that 
produced similar symptoms in humans, she established that the various 
microorganisms were related and in fact constituted a whole new genus. 

It was eventually determined that the bacteria causing the disease breed prolifically 
in the udders of lactating cows who appeared healthy. It could take months or years 
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before the cow herself showed signs of infection. The heat of pasteurization was sufficient 
to kill the bacteria and prevent the spread of infection to humans. 

It was not until ten years after her initial announcement that other researchers 
confirmed Evan's theory. In 1928 she was the first woman to be elected president of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists, and by the 1930s the dairy industry had instituted the 
standard practice of pasteurization. The inddence of undulant fever dramatically declined. 

In 1922, Evans herself was infected with a rare form of the disease, and she 
suffered recurrent bouts of the disease for over twenty years. 

When asked why the leading microbiologist of the time had rejected her research 
on brucellosis, Evans replied, "The Nineteenth Amendment was not a part of the 
Constitution of the United States when the controversy began, and he was not accustomed 
to considering a sdentific idea proposed by a woman." 



Rachel Brown and Elizabeth Hazen 
Discovered Nystatin anti-fimgal medicine 
United States 
1950 

In 1950 the research team of Rachel Brown and Elizabeth Hazen announced their 
discovery of the first safe and effective antibiotic against fungal infections. Nystatin, as 
they named it, was the biggest wonder drug since the discovery of penicillin. It proved 
useful in treating a wide range of fungal infections that plagued humankind, fi-om 
ringworm and athlete's foot to life-threatening fungal diseases. It further proved useful in 
treating Dutch Elm disease, and the food and livestock industries used it to prevent molds 
in bananas and livestock feed. It was even used to kill molds and mildews growing on 
priceless works of art after the Amo River flooded Florence, Italy in 1966. 

Rachel Brown was bom in 1898 in Springfield, Massachusetts. After her father 
abandoned the family when she was twelve. Brown's mother was the sole source of 
support for the family consisting of Rachel ler brother, and two grandparents. A wealthy 
fiiend of the family financed Brown's college education. She became a chemist at New 
York State's Dep^ment of Health at Albany. 

Elizabetli Hazen was bom in 1885 in mral Mississippi. Both her parents had died 
by the time she was three, and she was raised by an aunt and uncle. She financed her 
education by teaching school for six years. She eventually went to work at the 
Department of Health Laboratories in New York, where she became the senior 
microbiologist. 

They began their collaboration in 1948, their work "stimulated by the wartime 
need to find a cure for the fungus infections that afflicted many service men."^”^^ Hazen 
was already an expert in the identification of fiingi, and they both believed that an effective 
fungicide aJready existed in some soils. The trick was to find it. 

They divided the work. Hazen methodically screened and cultured scores 

of soil samples, which she then sent to her partner, who prepared extracts, 
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isolated and purified active agents, and shipped them back to New Yo^ 
where Hazen could study their biolo^cal properties. On a 1948 vacation, 

Hazen fortuitously collected a clump of soil fi-om the edge of W.B. 

Nourse's cow pasture in Fauquier County, Virginia, that, when tested, 
revealed the presence of the perfect microorganism. In form owner 
Nourse's honor, Hazen named it Streptomyces noursei, and, within a year, 
the two scientists knew that the properties of their substance distinguished 
it firom previously described antibiotics. 

Recognizing that their discovery required the resources of a large pharmaceutical 
company for proper testing, and wanting to insure that nystatin was made available. 
Brown and Hazen enlisted the aid of Research Corporation, which holds patent rights for 
individuals who agree to donate their proceeds to the public interest. Brown and Hazen 
assigned their royalties to Research Corporation's grants program in the physical ^iences 
and to establish Ae Brown-Hazen scholarship fimd for college students in microbiology, 
immunology, and biochemistry. Research Corporation licensed E.R. Squibb and Sons to 
manufacture and test nystatin for 5 years, while the patent application was processed. 

The patent was granted in 1957. By the time the patent expired in 1980, it had 
paid Research Corporation $13 million. Brown and Hazen received no money from their 
discovery. They did receive numerous awards, and encouraged other women to pursue 
careers in chemistry and microbiology. 



Asia and Africa 

Throughout most of the world, women have contributed much of the agricultural 
labor, even in the twentieth century. 

Women were observed doing heavy labor, including field work, in China in the 
early part of this century. In Taiwan, peasant women perform agricultural labor, 
especially during busy seasons. For example, all available women work at gathering and 
threshing wheat during the harvest, and in Northern Taiwan, "most help on occasion with 
the planting, weeding, and harvesting of vegetables, and nearly all wives take responsibility 
for the drying of the harvested rice, the washing of vegetables for market, and the 
gathering of food for family pigs." 

A significant proportion of Japanese women work in agriculture. "Historically, 
most Japanese women workers were employed in agriculture and forestry, primarily in 
family enterprises. Another writer reported 



It may be a revelation to some readers ... that in 1960 the 43.1 percent of 
Japanese women workers in agricultural occupations was higher than the 
comparable figure in Ireland of 15.3 percent, gleaned from the ILO's 
Economically Active Population 1950-2025. The explanation lies in the 
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fact that the relative importance of the roles of women and men as 
agricultural workers is reversed between the two countries. Thus, in 1960, 
only 26.3 percent of Japanese men were working in the primary sector - 
mainl y agriculture - which was appreciably less than the 43 .8 percent of 
Irish men in the same sector. The data still seem surprising. It is possible 
that many of the Irish women who are working on fkmily-run far^ do not 
value their work highly enough or are reluctant to admit to working in the 
fields. In Japan in the 1960s, meanwhile, women's work was 
acknowledged to be essential in the agricultural sector. 

In many Third World nations, food production is still commonly practiced with 
horticultural techniques, which means that women are fi-equently the prim^ toers. In 
Burundi, for example, Hutu and Rimdi women are responsible for the cultivation of the 
fields. Although the fields technically belong to the husband, among the Rund^ the wife is 
the absolute' proprietor of the food supply, and no husband would think of taking food 
without her permission. Ethel Albert describes the work of the Hutu women: 

During the two or three weeks before the rainy season, a woman leaves the 
house each day a little after sunrise, pregnant or a baby on her back and 
another child trailing behind her, hoe in hand. She must prepare the soil 
and sow the seed. Once or twice during the rainy season, she must weed 
the peas, beans, and millet. At harvest time, she is very busy for two or 
three weeks. She must harvest the crops and must carry it from the fields 
to her yard in bundles of 30 to 50 kilograms on her head; there she must 
dry and clean what she has harvested. Finally, she stores the food in large 
storage baskets and brews the sorghum beer. 

Between the planting and harvest, women have considerable leisure time. The husband 
may occasionally assist with planting or harvest, or with clearing fields, but this appears to 
be a matter of individual preference. 

Among the Ibo of Nigeria, women's councils are responsible for "everything 
concerning agriculture and the interests of women in general. They fix the timetable for all 
the important agricultural tasks, look after the protection of crops, and regulate all 
ceremonies involved. " 

Gender roles for agricultural tasks vary from tribe to tribe. Among the Bambara, 
for example, men do most of the planting and weeding, while women are responsible for 
the harvest and preparation of food for sale. Women of the Lele in the Congo cultivate 

salt-yielding plants, and help plant, weed, and harvest the crops. For the Lele, "the most 
basic division of social life is between the forest, which is a masculine sphere, and the 
grassland on the edges of the forest, which belongs to the women. " 

Around the turn of the century, women in Persia (present-day Iran), worked in the 
fields. One observer reported that "the planting of the rice fields in the mud is done by the 
women where they often work in a foot of water or mud. They take their share, too, in 
weeding and harvesting. The fields around the villages may produce wheat, barley, maize. 
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millet, cucumbers, melons, tobacco, and opium. A great deal of work falls to the women 
in the way of gleaning and grinding wheat and other grain. " 

Women's agricultural work in India varies considerably according to re^on. In 
South India, for ©cample, "women not only participate with their menfolk in form 
dedsion-making, but even more so in productive activities.... Over the years women of 
the re^on may have (X>ntributed milhons of hours at heavy manual labor to create and 
maintain the irrigation works on which village agriculture depends."^*^ In contrast, in 
central districts of the Punjab, 

women work only as casual laborers. Plowing and harvesting of crops is 
done by men, but women also are frequently employed for cutting crops as 
weU as for picking cotton, plucking maize cobs and millet eariiead, 
harvesting, and stripping sugarcane before it is crushed. 

In the southwestern districts of the same state, in contrast, women 
are willing to do every kind of field work except plowing and carting. 

They help in preparation of the fields for sowing, breaking clods with 
mallets, irrigation, making field embankments, and transporting the 
produce... 

In the north, a hilly and the least developed area in the state, 
women's participation in the fields is the highest. Rice is the main crop. 

Puddling of fields and irrigation is done almost entirely by women. They 
also help in sowing, transplanting, weeding, reaping, and winnowing, and 
carry the crops, vegetables, and firewood on their heads to the market. 

Otten the male members of the family leave for the plains in search of work 
and leave the women to take care of the farm. 
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Hunting and Fishing 



Hunter'-Gatherers, Ancient and Modern 

Archaeological and historical evidence indicate that women were hunters and 
fishers in a number of prehistoric and ancient cultures. Hunting and fishing women have 
been documented in 20th century hunting and gathering societies as well. 

According to Margaret Ehrenberg, there is much evidence of fishing in the coastal 
waters of Scandinavia during the Mesolithic and Neolithic periods, fi-om fishbones and 
fishhooks found in the sites studied. At least one grave, dating fi-om about 3000 BCE at 
Vasterbjers, Sweden, contained the remains of a woman buried with a fishhook. Another 
grave contained a man with a fishhook, so apparently both sexes were involved in the 
activity. ^ 

Ehrenberg also cites the New World example of atatls <spearthrowers) found in 
some female burials of the Indian ICnoll culture, located in the Midwest and dating from 
roughly the same time period as the Swedish gravesite. "A variety of arguments were put 
forward to avoid the obvious conclusion that women, as well as men, hunted; that they 
had a purely ceremonial function, that they belonged to a platoon of Amazons, or that they 
were part of the inheritance of some families or groups."^ When the simplest or most 
obvious explanation doesn't fit the observers' preconceptions, they often create 
imaginative alternatives. 

Women also hunted in Catal Huyuk,^ a Neolithic city in ihodem-day Turkey dating 
firom the 7th millennium BCE, as well as in Minoan Crete, where they are sometimes 
shown with bows and arrows.*^ In the Middle Kingdom period of ancient Egypt, women 
apparently assisted the hunt by acting as beaters to cause wild birds to rise in the 
marshes.^ 

The Roman historian Tactitus wrote about the customs of several northern peoples 
in his Germania. Of the Fenni, he wrote, "They eat wild herbs.... The women support 
themselves by hunting, exactly like the men." Ehrenberg points out that "the Fenni sound 
like a classic hunter-gatherer society."^ Tactitus also wrote that in some Germanic tribes 
the young men and women "are equals in age and strength when they are mated," and 
some German women hunted alongside the men.^ 

Another Roman historian, Procopius, wrote in his History of the Gothic War in the 
sixth century about another hunter-gatherer group called the Scrithifinm, who may be 
identified with the later Lapps. He says the Scrithifinni "neither till the land themselves, 
nor do their women work it for them, but the women regularly join the men in hunting, 
which is their only pursuit."* 

Ehrenberg comments on these accounts: 

Although the descriptions of societies such as the Fenni and the Scrithifinni 
are often dismissed as the product of classical imagination and as mythical 
inversions of Roman values, it seems just as plausible that they were 
hunter-gatherers, since archaeological evidence shows that hunter-gatherer 
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societies continued to exist in northern Scandinavia well into this period. 

There does not therefore seem any good reason to doubt the suggestion 
that women hunted, and shared other tasks equally with men.^ 

Modem hunter-gatherer societies show many of the same patterns. Among the 
Mbuti pygmies of the northeast Congo, women and men go hunting together; both also 
gather vegetable foods when possible. Women and men also hunt together among the 
Agta of the Philippines. ^ ^ The Tiwi group of aborigines on Melville Island of Australia 

share tasks in an unusual way. While men are concerned with fishing and 
procuring food fi-om the sea and the air, women forage and hunt for all 
forms of "land food," including land mammals. Until the introduction of 
steel tools, their principal tool was the stone ax, not unlike those used in 
prehistoric Europe, which they used for a variety of tasks including 
stripping bark to make baskets and striking death blows to prey animals. 
Si^iificantly, the women themselves made these stone tools. 

Among the Mundurucu of Brazil, men and women also share the work of timbo fishing. 



Native Americans 

There are numerous instances fi*om many Native American groups of women 
hunters and fishers. Anthropologist Regina Flannery lived among the Eastern Cree in the 
James Bay re^on of Canada during the summers of 1933 and 1935. During that time, she 

came to know several old women reputed to have been excellent hunters in 
the old days. They hunted either because of illness or death of their male 
relatives or, as the women said but no man ever admitted, because of "just 
plain incompetence of the men at hunting." While living among the 
Mescalero Apache in the mountains of southeastern New Mexico, Flannery 
was told by a "shriveled-up, decrepit old woman" that in the past "young 
married women might go hunting with their husbands, not merely to 
accompany them, but actually to take part in the chase." Flannery found it 
hard to believe that such a woman "was once active and skilled enough to 
rope a buffalo, wind the rope around a tree, and kill the animal with an ax." 
However, she received corroborating information from others that in the 
past this was not an uncommon feat for women who, if they needed food, 
would kill whatever animals they came upon. 

Louise Spindler reported that in aboriginal Menomini culture, women who were 
skilled at hunting and fishing were highly respected. Ruth Landes noted that it was 
common for Ojibwa women to develop "male" skills, usually out of need due to the death, 
desertion, or illness of a male relative. 
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Some women learned to hunt by going out with their fathers when they 
were girls, particularly if there were no sons in the femily, but as for other 
traditionally men's tasks, such as house or canoe building, the women were 
self-taught. Yet no matter how frequently a particular male-associated job 
had to be performed by the women, and no matter how skilled they were at 
doing it, that job remained classified as a male job. Interestingly, Landes 
reports that Ojibwa men were often more accepting of an unconventional 
woman than women were. A woman would look on another woman who 
was doing men's work as somewhat unusual or extraordinary. Men, on the 
other hand, would regard such a woman in light of the occupation she 
followed; to them a woman who qualified as a trapper was considered a 
trapper.... 

A Cheyenne woman named Iron Teeth, "whose 95 years spanned almost the entire 
period of white contact with her tribe before 1930," hunted small game on her own and 
caught wild horses, which she broke and trained herself She also hunted bufialo with her 
husband. 

In Labrador, Canada, during the 1630s, all able-bodied members of the camp 
participated in collective caribou hunts. Women hunted meat for themselves if the men 
were away, and they also went hunting with their husbands. 

The women of many tribes in the North and Northeast had responsibility for 
trapping small game in snares. This custom contributed to the very survival of many 
European fur traders. Because the Native women knew how to survive in that 
environment far better than their European husbands, they often had the responsibility for 
providing food, particularly when ft .jsh provisions - necessary for the prevention of scurvy 
- were scarce in the winter. Fur trader George Nelson sent Ms Ojibwa wife out with a 
group of other Native women who lived at a rival post during the winter of 1815. 

The "she-hunters" returned with all their equipment after about three 
weeks, having added much to the kettles of both companies. "My woman 
brings home 8 hares and 14 Partridges," wrote Nelson with satisfaction on 
March 3, "making in all 58 hares and 24 Partridges. Good."'^ 

Eskimo women in Greenland traditionally caught caplin in the early summer, when 
the fish were so tMck along the coastal waters that the women could draw the fish into 
their boats by the buckets-fuU. Women also participated in the seal hunt as weU.^® 
Fridtjof Nansen reported that on occasion, some women assumed the dress and 
responsibilities of men; 

Captain Holm mentions two girls at Imarsivik in the east coast who had 
taken to the kaiak. The proportion between men and women in the village 
was unfortunate, there being only five men out of a population of twenty- 
one. We are unhappily not informed whether these women had attained as 
great skill in their hunting as their male comrades. 
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They had adopted the masculine manner of living, dressed like men 
and wore their hair like men. When they were allowed to select what they 
wanted from among Holm's articles of barter, they did not choose needles 
or other feminine implements, but preferred spear-heads for their weapons. 

It must have been difficult to distinguish them from men; I doubtless have 
seen them when I was on the east coast in 1 888, without suspectmg their 
sex. Holm mentions that one or two other girls in the same place were also 
destined to be trained as himters, but they were as yet too young.^^ 

Women in other tribes also took on male identities and lifestyles when they were 
moved to do so. For example, the Jesuit Father de Smet wrote in 1841 his observation of 
the Snake tribe's beliefs regarchng dreams. A woman of the Snakes dreamed that she was 
a man who hunted a nimals When she woke from the dream, she dressed in her husband's 
clothes, took his gun and went hunting to test her dream. After killing a deer, she 
assumi a male role within the tribe as a hunter and a warrior. "She goes on hunts and on 
the war-path; by some fearless actions she has obtained the title of "brave" and the 
privilege of admittance to the council of chiefs. Nothing less than another dream could 
make her return to her gown."^^ 

An extraordinary woman known as Woman Chief lived among the Crow. Bom 
into the Gros Ventre tribe, she was taken prisoner by the Crow when she was ten years 
old, and adopted into the household of a warrior. Her adopted father encouraged her 
interests in hunting and other such activities. 

She was in time placed to guard horses, furnished with bow and arrows, 
employing her idle time in shooting at the birds around and learning to ride 
fearlessly. When further advanced in years she carried a gun, learned to 
shoot, and when yet a young woman was equal to if not superior to any of 
the men in hunting both on horseback and on foot.... Long before she had 
ventured on the warpath she could rival any of the young men in all their 
amusements and occupations, was a capitol shot with the rifle, and would 
spend most of her time in killing deer bighorn, which she butchered and 
carried home on her back when hunting on foot. At other times she joined 
in the surround on horse, could kill four or five buffalo at a race, cut up the 
animals without assistance, and bring the meat and hides home.^^ 

When her father died, she became the sole support for his family. 



Europe to 1900 

A medieval treatise on hunting, hawking, fishing, and heraldry, The Boke of St. 
Albans, was first published in 1486. Although the authorship is unclear, at least part of it 
has been attributed to a nun, Juliana Barnes (Berners), who was the Prioress of Sopewell 
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Nunnery in England. The second edition of the book indicates that she wrote the treatise 
on hunting.^'^ 

The image of the fishwife selling fish at market is fairly well-known. What is not 
so well-known is that women also worked as independent fishers during the Middle Ages. 

A council ordinance in 1388 dealt with the fishing trade: 'T^o fisher, whether woman or 
man, may have more than two nets, and they must be placed alongside one another.... 

At Alba, Spain, in the Middle Ages, "fisherwomen as well as men cast their nets into the 
Tormes fi'om those sand spits that were not reserved for the alcaldes and other local 
dignitaries. They divided the catch and then sold it separately, although each could keep 
the most desirable trout, mullet, and eels."^^ 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England, women did seasonal 
fishing work in pilchard harvests, and collected bait for the fishing industry. Bait 
coUeaing was an essential component of the Yorkshire fishing industry conducted almost 
exclusively by women and girls in the fishing villages. They collected several kinds of bait 
which varied depending on the season and the primary catch. Because it was imperative 
that the bait be fresh, they collected mussels and limpets at low tide, in every kind of 
weather, be it rain, cold, snow, or storm. There was competition for dwindling resources 
between the women of neighboring villages and on at least one occasion, the local officials 
intervened in a conflict, specifying the days of the week each village could gather bait in 
the disputed location.^* 

According to Michael Hiley, 

The ceaseless demand for bait drives the fishergirls to extreme measures. 

To the north of Flamborough Head a high chalk cliff prevented the girls 
from getting down on the rock>' foreshore which was exposed as the tide 
receded. They could not make their way along under the base of the cliffs 
and considerable quantities of bait in the form of limpets and whelks lay 
inaccessible but tantalizingly close - between one and two hundred feet 
below as they looked down from the cliff edge. The women had solved the 
problem by climbing up and down the cliffs by means of ropes secured by 
stakes at the cliff top. 

Hiley quotes from the diaries of Arthur Munby, who befiiended several of these fishergirls, 
where he described how they made the descent. Munby reported that when he visited the 
cliff top, 

I caught sight of Sally Mainprize and her brother, coming towards me at 
full speed across country, over hedge and ditch. They came up panting and 
laughing; and asked me to go down with them; which I declined, knowing 
how poor my climbing would look, by the side of Sally's. So I went to a 
point near, to see them descend; and they sprang down the steep "trod" to 
■ the stake. Here, Sally, who was most picturesquely drest, adjusted her 
short red petticoat. Gathering the hinder part between her knees, and 
pinning it up, and tying strings around each knee, she converted the loose 
cumbersome skirt into a pair of easy serviceable breeches; her brother 
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standing by, waiting. Then she stood up and shook herself; ready for the 
plunge: and nothing could be more string in its way, than those two 
figures, standing together on that high and giddy crag, and relieved agair.^st 
the blue sea and the sky; he in his tarry trousers and blue jers^; she in her 
jersey white sleeves, her lilac curtainboimet, her deeper lilac fi’ock, 
gathered up around her waist, her scarlet knickerbockers, and her stockings 
grey. Sally descended first: she disdained any help to start with, and 
literally ran down the first few yards of the incline, which is more 
precipitous than a house roo^ ,ind full of loose stones. Then without 
stopping she seized the rope, and gaily danced, as it were, letting it slip 
through her hands, as fer as the foot of the incline, where it meets the 
summit of the main wall of cliff. Here, at the comer of the jutting crag, is a 
ledge, on which before now I have seen this very girl sit at ease, and 
whistle to the waves. She now left the rope and sat there, waiting for her 
brother, who came down much more slowly. Then spitting on her hands 
(vulgar creature!) and rubbing them together, she firmly grasped the rope, 
which John held steady for her, and stepped over the edge. Down she 
went, light and eaq^ as a sailor, for 70 or 80 feet; sticking her toes into any 
crevice of the chalk wall, svwnging by the rope fi'om point to point, or 
quietly dropping, hand under hand, till she saw herself near the bottom: 
then, splitting backward (for her face was to the rock) with a bound, she 
lighted firm on her feet, upon the stony platform at the base of the cliff. 
Without a moment's delay, she picked up her basket, which she had thrown 
down from above, withdrew her flitherl^e, and strode off seaward across 
the scars [sloping shelves of shale exposed at low tide], to work. But even 
Sally's practised foot was not always safe on the slippery weed: looking up, 
and raising her arm to wave me a salute, she slipped and fell sideways into 
a pool: but was up again in no time, uninjured. It was now eleven o'clock: 
and after an ineffectual attempt to follow in Sally's heroic footsteps down 
that dizzy slope, I sat down on the clifflop.^® 



United States, 18th - 19th Centuries 

Throughout the colonization and westward expansion of the United States, 
isolation and labor shortages forced women to take on new roles and responsibilities. As 
Alice Kessler-Harris noted, women living on the southern fi'ontier commonly handled 
rifles, hunted, and trapped.^ ^ 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, western New York state was still a 
fi'ontier. Lucy Arm Lobdell, bom in 1829, assumed responsibility for her family's farm and 
subsistence as a young adult after her father became disabled. She taught herself to shoot 
her father's rifle and took up hunting. In 1 854 she left her child from a failed marriage 
with her parents, and struck out on her own. In her autobiography, she explained. 
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First, my father was lame, and in consequence, I had worked indoors and 
out; and as hard times were crowding upon us, I made up my mind to dress 
in men's attire to seek labor, as I was us^ to men's work. And as I might 
work harder at housework, and get only a dollar per week, and I was 
capable of doing men's work, and getting men's wages, I resolved to try ... 
to get work away among strangers.^^ 

"She continued to follow the life of a trapper and himter and spent several years in 
Northern Minnesota among the Indians."^^ 

Annie Oakley, of Wild West Show feme, also taught herself to shoot in order to 
contribute to the support of her family. Growing up in Ohio in the 1860s, she hunted 
small game in the countryside around their rural home, and began selling quail, grouse, 
and pigeons as far away as Cincinnati. The fancy hotels particularly liked buying her birds 
because she always shot them in the head without damaging the breast meat.^'^ Her 
incredibly accurate aim was developed early, and would eventually make her one of the 
most famous women of her time. 

Women settlers and homesteaders in the western expansion took on the tasks of 
fishing, hunting, and trapping whenever necessary to feed their families. Sarah Olds, a 
Nevada homesteader, took over the trap lines when her son fell ill, and recalled her first 
experience as traumatic. 

"On my first trip around the trapline I caught a bobcat.... I hadn't expected 
to catch anything, and now I was faced with the task of killing what I had 
caught.... For a while I stood there and bawled good and loud..." She 
finally stunned the animal with a tap behind the ear, followed by a death 
blow to the heart.^^ 

Margaret Mitchell Womer, who grew up on a Kansas homestead in a family of six 
girls and three boys, recalled that she and her sisters hunted and set traps. "We used to set 
traps on the banks of the Republican and caught wolves, badgers, bobcats, and skunks. 
Wild turkeys were very plentiful then and we sometimes used traps to catch them.... We 
saw many large herds of buffalo as they came to the river to dnnk, and occasionally were 
able to shoot one."^^ 

Some women made a career out of hunting. Martha Maxwell was a taxidermist 
who shot and trapped all the animals she stuffed. According to Sandra Myres, 

a few skilled outdoorswomen joined the hunting parties. The most unusual 
of these "dead eye Dianas" were four young Southern women who joined 
Thomas Potter's overland company "for the purpose of hunting large game 
such as buffalo, elk, and antelope." Dressed in bright red bloomer suits, 
these remarkable young ladies "kept the train well supplied with antelope 
meat" and even put on a shooting demonstration for a band of Snake 
Indians. Their extraordinary ability was quickly recognized by the men of 
the party who agreed the women should have a voice, along with the men, 
in the party's organization and govemance.^^ 
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Whaling 



The whaling industry was a major contributor to New England's economy in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, and women participated in whaling in a 
variety of capacities. Martha Smith was a New England entrepreneur who, accortfog to 
historian Alice Kessler-Harris, "almost single-handedly built the whaling industry."^* 

It was not uncommon for the captain's wife to live aboard the whaling ship, and 
many of them took on responsibility for navigation. In fact, women's schools in New 
England commonly taught navigation as an appropriate skill for women. One whaling 
captain's wife was Honor Earle, who was officially rated as ship's navigator on the Charles 
W. Morgan when she sailed with her husband between 1890 and 1906. She said, "A 
whaler, you know, is not the place to have the liveliest time in the world, so I applied 
myself to learning navigation. 

Other women took an even more active role. Linda Grant De Pauw discovered 

that 



At least one woman took over her husband's whaler. Her account book 
records a month in which her share was fifty-two barrels of whale oil; "Feb. 
ye 4, Indian Harry, with his boat, struck a stunt whale and could not kill it, 

- called my boat to help him. I had but a third, which was 4 barrels. Feb. 

22, my two boats, and my son's, and Floyd's boats, killed a yearling whale 
of which I had half; - made 36, my share 18 barrels. Feb. 24, my company 
killed a small yearling, made 30 barrels.^® 

De Pauw also reported that "a small number of women whalers went in the boats, sweated 
in the blubber rooms, and did all the work of the regular crew. These women were not 
captain's wives, but sailors who joined the crew after disguising their sex. So long as the 
disguise was effective, they lived in the forecastle. De Pauw noted that in some cases, 
the motives of women who worked as whalers must have differed from those of the 
women who, disguised as men, worked as sailors on merchant ships or warships. Unlike 
other types of ships, whalers didn't go anywhere and they took a long time doing it, so 
working on a wh^er was not a way to gain free passage somewhere, whether it be to 
escape from family pressures, follow a lover, or seek adventure. There wasn't a lot to do 
on whalers, either, and a long time to do it in. Women who worked on whalers probably 
did it for the same reasons men did - they liked the life. 

According to De Pauw, the first woman known to have worked on the crew of a 
whaler signed aboard the Lydia in the late 1700s. "When the ship returned to Nantucket 
fi-om a successful whaling voyage off the coast of Brazil, the captain reported, as a matter 
of special interest, his discovery that one of his crew, who had sailed two voyages 
undetected, was a female. Her name was not recorded. 

One woman signed aboard a whaler because she wanted to follow a man. When 
her lover jilted her and signed aboard a whaler, she found that a man matching his 
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description was aboard Has Mitchell, so she donned men's clothing and went to join him. 
According to De Pauw, 

By the time she discovered that he was not aboard, the ship had cleared the 
harbor and it was too late. So she made the best of it. She knew nothing 
about whaling or sailing, of course, but neither <hd about half the crew. 

So-called greenhands normally made up a good part of the manpower on 
every whaler. Th^ learned quickly enough if they wanted to stay alive, 
and the female "greenie" was soon climbing the rig^g, pulling an oar in 
the whale boat, and cutting into the slippery back of a whale to slice off 
blubber. When the Mitchell rovmded the Horn at the tip of South America 
and was caught in a snow squall, she made a reputation for herself by being 
the only hand willing to climb out to cast off the halyards to loose the 
foretopsaa and main while all the rest were hanging on to the weather 
rigging for dear life and would not go no matter how much the captain 
yelled and threatened.^^ 

Apparently the officers liked her, but the crew did not because she didn't fit in by swearing 
or telling lewd stories, but no one suspected her sex until she fell ill off the coast of Peru. 

As she lay delirious on her bunk in the tropical heat, she pulled open her 
shirt and the tight corset cover she had worn since leaving port eight 
months earlier. The other men around her were asleep, but one of the 
hands on watch came below to fetch his pipe. He took one look, ran to tell 
the mate, and within minutes every man aboard had had a look and 
confirmed the fact that there was indeed a woman among them. The 
captain put straight into port and dropped her off at Lima.^ 

Another woman dealt with her situation quite differently. She is known to history 
only as George Weldon, and she fit right in with the rest of the crew aboard the whaler 
America, which sailed in the nineteenth century. She "swore, told dirty stories, got into 
fights, and drank and gambled whenever there was an opportunity.'"^^ She did her share 
of the work as well, but somehow bad feelings developed between her and the third mate. 

Their quarrel reached a crisis one day when Weldon was rowing in the 
third mate's boat, pursuing a whale with an iron already in it, and Weldon 
missed a stroke. The mate swore, and instead of accepting the tongue 
lashing, Weldon drew a knife and started for him. That was mutiny, the 
gravest of all crimes at sea, and when the boat returned to the ship and the 
incident was reported to the captain, he decided that a flogging was in 
order. That wa;i when George Weldon asked to speak to the captain in 
private. There was no flogging on the America', the sailor accused of 
mutiny was sent back to work as though nothing had happened. The 
captain noted in his log, "This day I found George Weldon to be a 
woman. 
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Manufacturing and Proc essin g - An Overview 



Prehistory 

The history of women's contributions and participation in manufacturing and 
processing is older than history itself The traditions of many cultures attribute the 
invention of significant technologies and processes to various goddesses. For example, 
the **Egyptian goddess Isis... invented breEd nnd the process of niEking linen... 

Isis was just one of many. Brigjt, a goddess of the Irish Celts, is said to have 
invented metal smithing, as were the Dactyls, "Ten little women [of Greece who] were 
f.'abulously inventive and brought to us all we know of metalwork and smithcraft. The 
Dactyls clearly represent the 10 fingers of the human hands; their legends suggest that 
vomen were the discoverers of metal and its working. The Mayan moon goddess Ix 
Chebel Yak taught women the arts of spinning, weaving, and dyeing. Another Mayan 
goddess, Mayahuel, discovered the process of fermentation and brewing. 

These may just sound like fanciful myths, but perhaps they should not be dismissed 
lightly. As we saw in Agriculture, they may actually point to real contributions women 
made to civilization. 

The earliest forms of manufacturing and processing were done on a subsistence 
basis to meet the basic needs of survival for small groups of people usually related by 
kinship. This probably involved the creation of tools used in the gathering of food. 
According to archaeologist Margaret Ehrenberg, 

One of the most significant human tools must be the container. Whether it 
be a skin bag, a basket, a wooden bowl or pottery jar, it allows us to carry 
items around or store them safely in one place. The container may have 
been one of the earliest tools invented... The development of a sling for 
supporting the infant, found in almost all modem societies, including 
foraging groups, is likely to have been among the earliest application of the 
container.^ 

The container is also essential in a foraging lifestyle for collecting and carrying food. 
However, because early containers, as well as other basic foraging tools such as digging 
sticks, were made of materials that decompose - such as leaf, wood, or skin - little 
physical evidence is found in archaeological sites. 

Much of the archaeological evidence for early tool manufacture consists of 
primitive worked stone implements, such as flakes of flint and hand axes. Although early 
theories regarding the use of these tools held that they were involved in hunting and the 
processing of meat and leather, detailed examination revealed that many of these tools 
were actually used to process plant foods.^ 

In most foraging societies, the activities of food gathering are divided by gender, 
with women gathering plant foods and small animals; men hunting larger animals. Studies 
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of modem foraging societies have shown that plants supply 60-80 percent of the group s 
food needs.^ It is now believed that prehistoric foragers also relied primarily on plant 
foods. With regard to tool invention and usage, Ehrenberg notes that since women were 
responsible for food gathering, they "would have been in a position to hit upon the various 
stages toward the cultivation of plants, as well as all the vital concomitant inventions 
associated with it, such as the hoe, and storage and preparation procedures." She goes 
further to say that the 

role of women as tool inventors, perhaps contributing many of the major 
categories of tools which are most essential even today, cannot be 

dismissed"^ It can therefore be argued that the crucial steps in human 

development were predominantly mspired by females. These include 
economic and technological innovations...^ 

As discussed in detail later, this applies not only to the development of agriculture and 
animal husbandry, but architecture and the building trades as well. Science begins to point 
to the tmth behind the myth. 



Europe, 10th - 18th Centuries 

Scattered through the written records of ancient civilizations are tantalizing 
references, tiny glimpses of women's actmties in trades, often mentioned in passing, with 
little detail to provide a clear picture. These include the women plumbers of Rome and 
women metalworkers in Greece; they will be covered more in other sections. In general 
however, "in the centuries before 800, women found themselves in the least skilled and 
least presti^ous, least lucrative aspects of production, in those aspects most vulnerable to 
economic fluctuations."^ 

It's not until the Middle Ages, however, that researchers have been able to uncover 
enough information to ^ve a fuller picture of women's work lives. ' While the Middle Ages 
- the thousand-year period between the fall of the Roman Empire and the emergence of 
modem Western Civilization - have traditionally been called the "Dark Ages," and were 
assumed to have been a stagnant period, new research has revealed that they were a lively 
and creative time in the history of Europe. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the vast majority of the population was engaged in 
ag>iculture, but some villages were growing into towns and cities, centers of trade and 
commerce. It was in these growing urban centers that we find women engaged in an 
impressive diversity of trades and crafts. 

The basic unit of craft activity was the family workshop, which was mn as an 
integral part of the home. "Apart from brewing, the craft world was dominated by males, 
but in the femily production unit that prevai’-ed, wives shared work with their husbands 
and widows often succeeded them. Some married women worked at trades of their own; 
single women occasionally worked at crafts femmes soles [independent women] and 
enjoyed a status of recognized equality." We find records of women in mid-fifteenth 
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century Strasbourg, for example, licensed to work in Ae capacity of blacksmith, gardener, 
goldsmith, wagoner, grain dealer, tailor and cooper. 

Outside the textile industry, centered in Flanders and Italy, and apart from 
domestic service, working women were employed mainly m two great 
groups of trades. The first consisted of the hundred-odd crafts - 
shoemaker, furrier, tailor, barber, jeweler, chandler, mercer, cooper, 
goldsmith, baker, armorer, hatmaker, ssaddler, hamessmaker, glovemaker 
in which women worked side by side with men, usually, but not always, 
their husbands. In some ways Aey dominated or even monopolized me 
work - as in the silkmaking crafts of Paris and London.... The second great 
group of women workers clustered around the manufecture and sale of 
food and beverages. 

"In Frankfurt from 1320 to 1500, women participated in no fewer than 201 occupations; 
of these they monopolized 65 kinds of work, predominated in 17, and equaled men m 
numbers in 38."!^ According to Merry Wiesner, "There were women who worked m 
nearly every craft in some city at some time,"!^ most of whom were widows, wives, 
dau^ters, or maids of master craftsmen. 

From 1150 until the early 1300s, the population of Europe ^ew steadily, 
accompanied by increases in both agricultural and craft production.^^ "Beginning as mly 
as the twelfth century in many cities, certain crafts began to form themselves mto guilds, 
which set quality standards for their particular products and regulated the size of 
workshops, the training period, and the conduct of their members. In most cities the 
individual guilds achieved a monopoly in the production and sales of one particular 
product. The training period for a person entering the trade was m apprenticeship, 
which might last as long as seven years in some trades. During that time, the apprentice 
lived with the master's family and worked in his shop. Following the apprenticeship was 
the journey period, which lasted as long as the apprenticeship. Generally, journeymen 
were not allowed to marry, and they also Uved in the master's household. After 
completing the time required for a journeyman, the person could make their masteipiece, 
and if it was accepted by the masters of the guild, they were accepted as free members (no 

longer bound to a master), and could start their own shop. 

In the earliest ordinances of most guilds, both male masters and female masters are 
specifically mentioned. Women masters paid the same fees and met the same civil 
responsibilities as male masters; however, they usually did not have voting privileges and 
did not hold office. While it appears that some of these female masters achieved their 
position through the apprenticeship system, most of them learned their skills by working 
alongside their husband or father. When the male master died, his widow often took over 
the shop, and continued in business under her own name as a member of the guild until she 
retired or remarried. In some cases the widow actually worked as a skill^ craftsperson; 
in others, she acted as manager, employing journeymen to do the production work. 

The rapid expansion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ground to a halt m the 
fourteenth. A sudden climatic cooling known as the "Little Ice Age" happened early in the 
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century, leading to a "great famine" in 1315-17. That was foUowed by the Black Death 
which began in 1346, and continued to resurface periodically for the next hundred years. 

The plague killed nearly one-third of the population of Europe. Economic and population 
recovery didnt begin until the mid- fifteenth century. In the meantime, the economy had 
undergone considerable reorganization. Major bai^ had failed, and "textile manufacture 
in Flemish and Italian cities and maritime trade fell off sharply before 1330.... Resources 
and wealth were redistributed as established cormnermal centers passed their peak and 
new rivals prospered: for example, English producers gained a substantial share of a 
diminishing cloth industry, while Portuguese and Castihan shipping burgeoned in 1400." 

The effect these changes had on women's position in the guilds continued for the 
next two hundred years. In the mid-fifteenth century many guilds expanded their 
ordinances, and references to female masters and girl apprentices disappeared. "The only 
woman explicitly mentioned in many of these ordinances was the master's widow, and her 
right to run the shop was usually limited, sometimes to as little as two months. 

Generally by the mid-sbcteenth century, widows in most crafts could no 
longer take on apprentices or retain more than one or two journeymen.... 

By the seventeenth century some guilds flatly forbade widows to use any 
journeymen at all, in attempt to keep their shops as small as possible.... It 
is no surprise that widows as a rule ran smaller workshops and had a 
smaller income, even when allowed to continue working uidependently.... 

[In Nuremberg] over two-thirds of the widows paid the smallest amount of 
taxes, a statistic repeated in other cities as well, at a time when 20-25 
percent of the households in most cities were headed by women, most of 
them widows.^^ 

The precise timing of these changes varied somewhat fi-om city to city and craft to 
craft. The effect was the same, however: in nearly every craft, women were gradually 
restricted in their activities, and eventually pushed out all together, or relegated to the 
lowest paid and most unpleasant aspects of the trade. In fact. Merry Wiesner states that 
excluding women "was a major aim of many crafts during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The introduction of new technologies alr-o played a part in the gradual exclusion of 
women from many guilds. Technology has often been a double-edged sword in the arena 
of women's economic lives. The first edge was evident in the textile industry as early as 
the end of the thirteenth century in France, when the Parisian guilds began to consider the 
weaving of "oriental tapestry" too arduous for women. In fifteenth and sixteenth century 
England, women were "prohibited fi-om working certain fabrics, from being trained in the 
use of the new machines. For example, in 1511 the Norwich worsted weavers insisted 
that the new looms that could weave pieces twenty to forty yards long and more than a 
yju-d wide required more strength than women could manage. "Whole cloth' increasingly 
'oecame the province of men, leaving only the bands and ribbons of the smaller looms for 
women to work."^'^ 

The issue of strength may have been a specious reason for excluding women from 
lucrative trades. In Russia, "women have done heavy work in agriculture for two hundred 



and fifty years" and it was generally believed that women "were physically capable of 
doing the same jobs as men, and they did work in the mines and in heavy industry" fi'om at 
least the eighteenth centuries to the early part of this centuiy.^^ In the British Isles 
women worked underground in coal mines for several centuries, hauling loads of coal on 
their backs. One observer noted, "such is the weight carried, that it fi-equently takes two 
men to lift the burden upon their backs. In 1868, women ballast diggers in England 
dug and hauled up to twelve tons of clay per day.^^ This was all brutally hard and often 
dangerous physical labor, and it is probably not desirable for anyone, man or woman, to 
have to toil under such conditions. Nevertheless, women clearly are capable of heavy 
physical labor, especially when they are raised to use their bodies and develop thdr 
physical strength. 

Most of the challenges to women's participation in the crafts came fi'om the 
journeymen, who were also feeling the pressures of the social and economic upheavals. 

"As opportunities declined in the sbcteenth century, the only way for a journeyman to 
become a master himself was to marry the widow or daughter of a master"^* because the 
guilds were not allowing the establishment of new shops. Journeymen were faced wdth the 
prospect of being wage earners all their lives, with no opportunity for advancement. In 
response, they formed their own journeymen's guilds, and began making their own 
regulations and demands. Their regulations concerning membership became even more 
restrictive than the craft guilds' regulations; their goal was to "exclude as many people as 
possible from working in the shop so that there would be less competition for 
workplaces."^^ Wiesner outlines the continuation of their efforts; 

Journeymen next tamed against... the women working in the shop. They 
first demanded that all maids be forbidden to work, then that the master's 
own wife and daughters be excluded or that the tasks they did be limited to 
finishing and packing or other unskilled jobs. Rather than request that their 
own wives be allowed to work with them, they demanded instead that all 
women be exclud d from the shop. This included the master's widow, for 
journeymen's guilds often forbade their members to continue working for 
widows longer than a few weeks. 

These demands went beyond, and in some cases even worked 
against, the journeymen's own economic interest. They lost work places 
when widow's rights were limited, and their wives could not work at a 
trade for a decent wage but were limited to domestic service, laundering, 
selling at the market, or other low-paying occupations. We can only 
understand these moves by recognizing that women working in the shop 
not only represented an economic threat but also had a symbolic or 
ideolo^cal meaning for the journeymen. 

The women of the household - the master's wife, daughters, and 
maids - were a symbol of the patriarchal system that everyone in the 
household, including journeymen and apprentices, worked under. 

Attempts to limit the power of the patriarchy - the power of the master - 
often struck first at the most vulnerable part of the patriarchy, the master's 
female dependents. As journeymen's work became proletarianized - that 
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is, as their chances of ever becoming masters dimmed and they could 
expect to remain wage laborers in a master’s shop their whole lifetimes - 
journeymen attempted to save a shred of their old position and honor by 
shar ply differentiating their work from that of women. What they did in 
the shop, whether it required much tr^ng or not, was to be a male 
province.^® 

Women's position in tke crafts was affected by other ftictors in addition to the 
journeymen's fears of women taking men's jobs; these factors included "interguild 
rivalries,... worries about competition from guilds in other cities, conflicts between masters 
and journeymen or between masters and the city council or journeymen and the city 
council."^ ^ Women's right to their own livelihoods became the playing ground for diverse 
stmggles. 

As we will see in other sections, this stmggle plays out repeatedly, from the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution to women's work in war industries in both World Wars. 



Europe: Industrial Revolution, 1760-1914 

Two "revolutions" took place in England during the eighteenth century, radically 
changing the nature of work. The enclosure movement, which took most agricultural 
lands out of common holding, created large estates that made the development of modem 
agriculture possible. Land owners began to experiment with new methods of farming. As 
we saw in the section on agriculture, land-owning women were active participants in these 
experiments. The peasantry who had lived by farming and herding on the commons, 
however, were severely displaced by these changes. Some tried to survive by becoming 
day laborers on the new farms; many others moved to the cities to become the labor force 
fueling the second major development of the century', the Industrial Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution introduced a new form of capitalism based on the 
factory staffed by wage earners. The factories required large sums of money to start up, 
putting ownership out of range of all but the wealthy, and began production and 
manufacture on a new grand scale. The result foi Engla was tremendous economic 
growth and new international power. The effects of the Industrial Revolution spread 
slowly to the rest of Europe and the United States; most of Europe was relatively 
unaffected until the last quarter of the nineteenth century.^^ 

In England through most of the eighteenth century, most working class families 
still worked together as a unit, either in farming or in home-based shops. As in the Middle 
Ages, women learned skills from their fathers and husbands, and shared in the family 
work. "Goldsmiths' daughters, for example, were frequently skilled in designing and 
chasing, and furniture makers, stone masons, and engravers brought up their daughters to 
assist them in carving, sculptuie, drawing and graving. The master's wife continued to 
be an essential part of the business, usually managing the business end of the enterprise 
Most trades families hired domestic servants to handle household chores so the wife could 
be free to manage the business. 



Over the course of industrialization, all this changed, however. The workplace 
moved from the home to the factory. IMlen and, to a lesser extent, women and children 
began to work outside the home. Overall, the result for women was fewer employment 
opportunities. As in the Middle Ages, women were excluded from learning new 
technolo^es. Bigger and better machines, often steam-powered, eliminated the need for 
the skilled masters of many trades, but remained the exclusive domain of male workers 
and created new positions for those who were skilled machine operators. 

Ivy Pinchbeck saw other causes of women's movement out of the workplace; 

Except in the trades conducted chiefly by women, the tendency was for 
women's activity in the business sphere to decrease during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution. This was due first to social changes following the 
increase in wealth, and secondly to the reorganization demanded by 
commercial and industrial changes. When the home was separated from 
business premises women ceased to take an active share in their husbands' 
affairs and so lost the experience they would otherwise have gained. At the 
same time the development of large scale business and the need for greater 
capital made it increasingly difficult for women, even in their own trades, to 
set up in business on their own account.^^ 

While there is no doubt truth to that analysis, Ann Oakley saw it somewhat 
differently. She described the development of a new paradigm for women's role, and a 
specific chain of events that pushed women out the workplace during the mid- to late- 
nineieenth century, laying the groundwork for the issues we face today. 

Until the early 1840s, the ideology of married women's economic 
dependence on men, and their restriction to household work and childcare, 
existed only in embryonic form. The daughters and wives of upper- and 
middle-class men had not been expected to work for some time. 

Productive work was denied them, as were the duties of household work 
and childcare. "The practice of female idleness spread through the middle 
class until work for women became a misfortune and a disgrace." 

Working-class women were not restricted in this way. Although 
opporcunities for women's productive work had diminished, there was as 
yet no generally accepted ideology of women's situation to justify the 
contraction of their roles as productive workers on moral, social, economic 
or political grounds. 

The first clear signs of this ideology emerged in 1841, when factory 
reformers enlarged their frame of reference to include not only the work of 
children, but the work of women as well. In 1 84 1 , a committee of male 
factory workers called for the "gradual withdrawal of all female labour 
from the factory", an appeal which apparently gained some political 
support. In 1842, the Report of the Royal Commissir.i on the Mines, with 
its description of the working conditions of women and children in the 
collieries, "shocked and horrified the whole of England." "Chained, belted. 
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harnessed, like dogs in a go-cart," said one Commissioner about women 
colliery workers, "black, saturated with wet, and more than half-naked, 
crawling upon their hands and feet, and dragging their heavy loads behind 
them - they present an appearance indescribably disgusting and unnatural." 
This dramatic report - coloured by the upper-class idea that women's 
proper place was in the home - made it appear that the employment of 
women outside the home was an evil in itself 

The 1842 Mines Act - the first Act of protective legislation for 
women - excluded women fi-om coUiery employment. Two years later, the 
1844 Factory Act took the radical and imprecedented step of classing 
women of all ages vwth children and "protected persons." Their hours of 
labour were restricted to twelve a day in the textile trades. In 1847, a 
further Act limited labour to fifty-ei^t hours a week for women and young 
people over thirteen, and an Act of 1850 made the ten-hour day for 
"protected persons" effective by abolishing the shift or relay system. Much 
later, in 1891, an Act was passed prohibiting the employment of women 
four weeks before and four weeks after childbirth, and the 1895 Factories 
and Workshops Act prohibited overtime for women. 

This protective legislation was both a cause and effect of 
industrialization's most important legacy to women: the creation of the 
modem housewife role. Over the period fi-om 1841 to 1914 the greatest 
change in women's occupations was the rising incidence of housewifery as 
the sole occupation for married women. In 1851, one in four married 
women (with husband alive) was employed. By 191 1, the figure was one 
in ten. 

The increase in the proportion of women occupied solely as 
housewives is associated with the rise of the belief that woman's place is, or 
should be, exclusively the home. As one historian has remarked, "The 
doctrine that woman's place is in the home is peculiarly the product of a 
period in which man had been largely displaced from the home as his 
workplace." Victorian attempts to get women out of the factories and 
mills and into the home were motivated largely by the anxiety of men 
whose situation had been radically transformed by the change to factory 
production. The loss of traditional work roles and the new restrictions on 
the labour of children caused a major crisis in the life and unity of the 
family. The child's increasing dependence upon adults and the continuing 
limitations imposed by women's reproductive role came to entail a division 
of labour between husband and wife, whereby the husband became the 
main breadwinner, and the wife the main childrearer, living off, and 
providing for her children out of, the earnings of the man. In this situation 
the woman factory worker posed the threat of competition. The fear of 
this threat seems to have been the force behind the early legislation 
affecting women's employment. At this time, the case for restricting 
women to unpaid work within the home first began to be argued publicly. 
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Four main reasons appear in contemporary documents as grounds 
for restricting or preventing the employment of women outside the home 
(and encouraging them to busy themselves solely with housewifery). 

Female employment was condemned on moral grounds, on grounds of 
damage to physical health, on grounds of neglect of home and family, and, 
lastly, simply on the grounds that it contravened the "natural division" of 
labour between the sexes.^^ 

Thus, the Industrial Revolution was a major factor in the his ‘ orically recent 
development of the concept of woman as homemaker and the man as the breadwinner. 

As industrialization progressed, some new opportunities were created for women's 
employment through the process of de-skilling. In a number of trades including printing 
and light metal work such as clock and watch making, new machines were developed that 
broke the manufacturing process into its basic processes. These new machines further 
eliminated the need for skilled craftsmen and operators, and opened new jobs for unskilled 
workers. In many cases these unskilled workers were women, who could be paid less than 
men (since women were considered secondary wage earners), and were not expected to 
remain in the labor force beyond marriage or the birth of children. Though men often 
maintained that women were taking their jobs, in truth, the jobs themselves had changed 
and few skilled men were willing to take those positions. 

During the 1800s and into the modem period, women in the regions of Kosovo 
and Montenegro (modem Yugoslavia and Albania) had an unusual employment option. 
According to Dell Richards, 

A woman could avoid marriage and become a respected member of the 
community by taking on the mantle of a "s\^m virgin." As such, she 
renounced traditional heterosexual marriage, vowed to remain chaste, and 
donred male clothing. In her new role, she was also allowed to carry 
weapons and to work in trades that were reserved for men. 

For economic reasons, some sworn virgins were actually designated 
at birth in families with no sons. A young girl would sometimes choose to 
take on the rok when a father or eldest brother died. She then became the 
head of the household and took on all the rights and responsibilities of the 
position. 



American Colonies: United States and Canada, 17th - 19th Centuries 

The first women in the Americas contributed significantly to the material needs of 
their families and communities. In some tribes, it was the women who were responsible 
for building houses, boats and canoes. They were often the ones who provided the bulk of 
their community's food needs by gathering wild plants, growing domesticated ones, 
hunting small animals, and fishing. They often manufactured every item they used - horn 
spoons, baskets, pots, needles, woodenware, and clothing.^^ To a large extent, the 
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success of the early fiir trade in Canada and the United States colonies can be attributed to 
the contributions of the Native American women who joined the European traders. Their 
skills in tr eating and processing fiirs, building and steering canoes, himting small game, 
and collecting plant foods contributed not only to the success of the fur trade, but to the 
very survival of the European voyageurs as well. 

As in Europe, the economy of the American colonies was heavily agricultoal. In 
fact, "until the end of the eighteenth century, weU over 90 percent of the population lived 
on the land."^* 

Until at least the middle of the eighteenth century, there was little market 
for the exchange of goods, and households operated as units of production 
centered around the self-supporting farm or artisan's shop. Food, clothing, 
and furnishings emerged from the efforts of every household member. 

Most families produ^ nearly all of their household goods. Very few 
families produced for the "market" or for sale, although some of their grain 
surplus might purchase some things such as rum, coffee, tea, salt, sugar, 
and potatoes. And some surplus might be necessary to pay for the services 
of the occasional lawyer or minister, or for the journeymen, tradespeople, 
and artisans who provided articles difficult to make. Some households 
made their own boots, while others relied on itinerant shoemakers. 

Rudimentary carpentry, soap and candle making, spinning, weaving, 
sewing and knitting, were the province of every household. 

A surprising amount of flexibility existed in the tasks people did. 

Although women's efforts usually focused on work m and around the 
home, it was not unusual for a woman to pitch hay at harvest time or to 
plow in the spring. Similarly, men spent twilight hours alongside then- 
wives at the loom, and through the eighteenth century, boys, like gjrls, 
were trained to spin and weave. A division of labor by sex, though 
common, was not rigjd.^^ 

In such an economy, the colonial woman had to be skilled in a great variety of 
tasks. "Her work began at sun up and continued by firelight into the night. Almost 
everything her family ate and used was produced at home under her direction. Working 
beside her husband, she grew the food; fetched the water; made the clothes, candles, and 
soap; raised the children and tended the sick. The Colonial American woman might also 
keep the books, shoe the horses, trim the tin plates, and operate a saw or grist mill. And 
she could handle a musket when need be."^ 

The growing towns and cities offered more opportunity for the development of 
skilled trades, and it is there that "skilled crafts became the basis of the household 
economy. In the homes of the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the silversmith and pewterer, 
the tailor and milliner, the shop normally occupied one part of a dwelling establishment - 
sometimes the front or basement."^' 

European colonists brought with them the systems of manufacture they had known 
in Euiope, including guilds and the apprenticeship system. "While in the Old World crafts 
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guilds had been strong enough to regulate access to the trade to all but those they 
certified, in America a chronic labor shortage and geographic dispersion deprived guilds of 
such power. "^2 Apprenticeship, the traditional source of training, "was normally closed to 
women." As in the early medieval period in Europe, a 

father might teach his daughter his own lucrative occupation, and an 
enterprising wi e would certainly learn all she could about her husband's 
craft. The chronic shortage of skilled labor and a family system of 
production encouraged sharing such knowledge with women. These 
factors account for the occasional female blacksmith, silversmiths, 
gunsmiths, taimers, and prmters who, toward the end of the colonial 
period, seem to have served regular apprenticeships. But most women 
learned their crafts at a father’s knee or a husband's bench. There being as 
yet little fear of competition fi'om women, small incentive existed to drive 
women who "stole" a trade out of it.’*^ 

Barbara Mayer Wertheimer commented further on the variety of occupations held 
by colonial women. 

Women also ran sawmills and gristmills, caned chairs and built furniture, 
operated slaughter houses, printed cotton and other cloth, made lace, and 
owned and ran dry-goods and clothing stores.... Women ground 
eyeglasses, made netting and rope, cut and stitched leather goods, made 
cards for wool carding, and even were house painters. Often they were the 
town xmdertakers, a job rarely held by women today. Records indicate that 
women worked in paper mills... and that women barbers served both male 
and female customers.'^ 

In the nineteenth century, as the population increased and manufactunng became 
more industrialized, many women found work in factories, especially in textile mills. 

There were a number of other occupations open to women as well. In 1836 "the 
committee of the National Trades' Union, which was appointed to inquire into the evils of 
female labor, reported that in the New England states, 'printing, saddling, brush making, 
tailoring, whip making, and many other trades are in a certain measure governed by 
females,' and added that of the 58 societies composing the Trades' Union of Philadelphia, 
24 were seriously affected by female labor. Most likely, this meant that a number of 
trades had experienced de-skilling as a result of industrialization, and women had been 
hired to fill the resulting tedious jobs. 

In the South, Afiican- American slave women "worked in foundries and saltworks, 
pulled trams in the mines, and put ore into crushers and furnaces. They were lumbeijacks 
and ditchdiggers."^ 

During the nineteenth century, we also find records of women proprietors of 
manufacturing establishments. The 1871 census in Canada, for instance, listed several 
such companies. 
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The largest enterprises headed by a woman in 1871 was Marrianne 
Supple’s saw mill in the village of Pembroke, Renfrew County, Ontario, Li 
which 20 men and two boys were employed producing lumber valued at 
$150,000.... Esther Ennis of the hamlet of Ennisville, Drummond Township 
in Ontario's Lanark County, was named as proprietor of three 
establishments: the flour mill, saw mill, and oatmeal mill together employed 
24 men and reported products worth $46,670.'^^ 

Other women owned saw mills, flour mills, metal shops, brick yards, salt works, leather 
goods and wood products businesses. Many of these women were widows continuing the 
business after the death or incapacitation of their husbands. 

During the nineteenth century boom of industrialization, the United States 
experienced a great flurry of inventive creativity as businesses actively sought new 
products to manufacture. Women got into the act, and during the last half of the century, 
feminists put much emphasis on the achievements of women inventors. While many 
women's inventions fell within the spheres of activity deemed most appropriate for 
women, a considerable number of women made significant contributions to heavy 
industry, mining, and transportation. Mary Walton (rail transportation), Margaret Kraght 
(industrial machinery), Martha Coston (maritime signal flares), Carrie Emerson (mining) 
and others will be discussed in latersections.'^^ 



Europe and the Americas: Twentieth Century 

Many people have heard of "Rosie the Riveter," the symbol of women working in 
the war industry in World War II. A severe shortage of male workers and increased 
orders for military equipment and munitions resulted in the need for industry, in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, to recruit women for industrial jobs that had previously been 
regarded as "men's" jobs. What fewer people realize is that the same phenomenon 
occurred during World War 1, although on a somewhat smaller scale. 

In the United States, 

the rapidly expanding war industries dipped heavily into the reserve labor 
force of women. At the end of 1918 nearly three million new women 
workers were employed in food, textile, and war industries. Many taboos 
and restrictions thrown up to keep women out of large-scale productive 
industry were broken down. Women worked as streetcar conductors and 
radio operators, and in steel mills and logging camps during the war.'^^ 

Afncan-Amencan women were particularly affected by these developments. Prior 
to World War 1, they worked primarily in unskilled jobs 

in small timbers in the clothing, food, and metal industries. They were to 
be found especially in slaughtering and meat-packing houses, crab and 
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peanut factories, and iron, steel, and automobile industries. They were also 
working in furniture and shoe fectories, printing and publishing 
establishments, and in cotton and silk mills. They were semi-skilled 
workers in electrical supply, paper-box, and rubber factories, and in the 
textile industries.^® 

But during World War I, they entered the northern industrial labor force for the first time. 
"A Women's Bureau survey of 1 1,812 female employees in 150 plants in nine states found 
that most of the women were young (sixteen to thirty years old), and they worked at a 
variety of jobs. In war industry plants, they assembled munitions and manufactured gas 
masks, airplane wings, nuts, bolts, rivets, screws, rubber tires, tubes, and shoes. 

While some believed it looked like a bright new employment future for African- 
American women, Jacqueline Jones points out that industrial employment during World 
War I provided only temporary progress. She sites three reasons for this. 

The percentage of semiskilled operatives increased threefold from 1910 to 
1920, but that gain represented only a small proportion (4.3 percent) of all 
black female workers engaged in non-agricultural pursuits immediately 
after the war. (A similar trend was evident among factory laborers.) Of 
the black women who did not till the soil in 1920, fiilly 80 percent were still 
maids, cooks, or washerwomen. Second, black women employed as 
industrial workers remained at the lowest rungs of the ladder in terms of 
wages and working conditions; for the most part they replaced white 
women who had advanced, also temporarily, to better positions. Finally, 
demobilization eroded even these modest gains. In October 1919 a writer 
for World Outlook acknowledged that [it] "was expediency [that] opened 
the door of industry" for black women, but that "in most cases, the colored 
woman is the 'marginal worker.' She is the last to be hired, the first to go." 

Those who managed to hold on to industrial jobs faced a constant struggle. 

As a New York woman remarked, "Over where I work in the dye factory, 
they expect more fi"om a colored girl if she is to keep her job. They won't 
give a colored a break. 

In Europe, women were also recruited into industry. "Working class women 
replaced youths or semi-skilled men in the metal trades. Sometimes a group of women did 
jobs which had been previously done by a smaller number of men."^^ Sheila Rowbotham 
notes 



These changes were the result of the military needs of an imperialist war. 
The price for doing men's work was harsh indeed and it would be naive to 
see the work itself as emancipating for women workers. The integration of 
women into the labour force was accompanied by and in part as a result of 
labour and production speed-ups. All protective legislation was set aside, 
and women were exposed to dangerous and heavy trades, with disastrous 
effects on health.^'* 
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In the two decades following WW I, Europe experienced major economic sWfts 
due to the modernization of industiy. During this time, hundreds of thousands of women 
left private service to enter manufacturing jobs. At the same time, the 

proportion of women in the total nianufacturing woric force actually fell. 

What this means is that economies industrialized and deployed their 
working populations differently from before, absorbing reduced 
proportions of women into industry. Yet, male workers complained 
continuously that women were taking away jobs. What was the trouble 
about? 

The answer lies in an analysis of the changes within industrial work 
itself^ for modernization meant not only more jobs but quite different jobs. 

An overview shows that the branches of manufacturing traditionally 
occupied by women declined more rapidly than the new areas that 
employed Aem expanded. Thus, textiles and clothing manufacture 
dropped off faster than metallurgy, chemicals and textiles picked up. At 
the same time, the newest industries organized ... by producing 
standardized parts on assembly lines timed for maximum productivity. The 
system created jobs for unskilled, patient, precise workers; the 
qu^cations spelled "women." The women thus employed had to keep up 
with high-speed, often dangerous, mind-numbing work at barely 
subsistence wage levels, while men grew hostile at the "unfair" 
competition.^^ 

In postwar Germany, increasing numbers of women entered the growing chemical, 
electronics, paper, metallurgy and optic instruments industries. At the rame time, the 
textile industry began to decline due to increased use of synthetic fibers. In the clothing, 
and food and beverage industries, "large-scale production sharply reduced the number of 
small female-directed businesses. Similar patterns developed in France, whe women 
lost work in clothing arid textiles, but fc'md work in tanning, metalworks, motor car 
manufacture, chemicals and papers, and electric apparatus manufacture. In France, too, 
the numbers of women entrepreneurs feU while the numbers of non-managerial office 
workers increased. 

In the United States, similar shifts also occurred as industrialization continued, as 
did the rapid increase in office jobs for women. For Afiican- American women. 

Compared to work in domestic service and agric’dture, manufacturing jobs 
would have been a great step forward, yet in the 1920s and 1930s the 
number of black women employed in industry was very small. The only 
jobs that black women could get in industry were menial or unskilled; the 
semiskilled and skilled jobs were reserved first for white men and then for 
white women. Black women (100,000 in 1930) were employed in the 
largest numbers in the tobacco, clothing, food, textile, lumber, iron and 
steel, and printing industries. 
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A Women's Bureau survey of census data showed that the number of women 
acting as foremen increased between 1910 and 1940, but the overall proportion remained 
constant just below 10 percent.^* In 1940 about half the women foremen were in the 
textile and clothing industries, which was an increase over previous years. The numbers of 
women foremen in the metal and miscellaneous manufacturing industries had decreased. 

The same study also noted that "throughout the 70-year period [1870 to 1940], the 
skilled work of the craftsman, with its long apprenticeship, frequently with its 
requirements of physical strength, and often with its restrictive union regulations, was not 
a field open to women on a very wide scale."^^ 

That pattern changed - briefly — with the advent of World War II. As in the first 
World War, the increased need for a skilled workforce in heavy industry, combined with a 
labor shortage, forced industry to begin hiring women. This did not happen overnight, nor 
did it happen without great reluctance on the part of employers. In 1940 at the end of the 
depression, unemployment was officiall> 19. 1 percent, and was nearly double that for 
women and African-Americans. "But with war orders pouring in and thousands of men 
leaving for the fi"ont lines, business faced a severe labor shortage."^ 

Eager to take advantage of the opportunities provided by war in Europe, 
and desperate after Pearl Harbor to replace men who had been drafted, 
employers nevertheless hired women only cautiously. In 1940 and 1941, 
they turned to the reservoir of unemployed men to fill available jobs. Not 
until 1942, and then pushed on by the Women's Bureau and organized 
women's groups, did employers attempt to fill many jobs with women. For 
a brief two-year period, women worked in shipyards, steel mills, and 
ammunition factories. They welded, dug ditches, and operated forklift 
trucks. And then they were ceremoniously let go.^^ 

Part of the delay in bringing women into the work force was due to union policies. 
Although most CIO unions had admitted women before the war, a number of AFL unions 
had not. 

Pressured by both the government and the women workers themselves, a 
number of these unions - the International Association of Machinists, the 
Molders and Foundry Workers, the Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, the 
Ironworkers, and the Carpenters and Joiners - revised their admission 
policies after Pearl Harbor. The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, the most intransigent of the AFL unions, refused to reverse 
its opposition to women members until the fall of 1942. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods also proved to be among the most 
unyielding to pressures to abandon their opposition to women, but by the 
war's end not only had all AFL and CIO unions admitted women, but even 
the transportation brotherhoods had opened their doors at least a crack. 



In Europe, as well, women were recruited into the work force. In the Soviet 
Union, "for example, in one year, 1941-1942, the percentage of women steam engine 
operators rose from 6 percent to 33 percent and similar dramatic increases occurr^ 
among tractor drivers, locomotive engineers, steam compressor operators, electricians, 

and welders - all highly paid occupations."^^ 

Although most women were laid off at the end of the war to make room for 
jetuming veterans, th^ did not want to go. Contrary to the stereotype of the young 
woman working for "pin money," most women who worked in the war industry had been 
employed prior to the war, and knew they would continue workmg after. "Seventy-five 
percent of those interviewed during the war years and the demobilization period 
overwhelmingly declared their desire to continue in their jobs.... They were also the 
women who, having worked at low-paying jobs before the war, were reluctant to return to 
them afterwards."^ 

Shortly after the war, women who had been retired from war jobs re-entered the 
work force. "Women gave up jobs entirely in heavy industry, and with a few exceptions 
their numbers returned to the prewar level in most manufacturing industries.... 
Opportunities in office work bounded upward...." 

From the mid- 1940s through the 1970s, women continued to be excluded from 
most skilled trades jobs. After the 1964 Civil Rights Act outlawed discrimination on the 
basis of race and sex, minority men began using the law to "sue construction trade unions, 
contractors, and police and fire departments for discrimination."^ Electrician Molly 
Martin noted 

By the early seventies, women also began to demand access to blue-collar 
jobs. We formed organizations to pressure lawmakers to include women in 
ci'il tights legislation and to enforce affirmative action laws. We sat in at 
contractor's offices and stood in line at union halls. We picketed, 
petitioned and wrote letters, and we pounded the pavement looking for 
construction jobs.^^ 

Two federal regulations concerning affirmative action and apprenticeship took 
effect in 1978. The first. Executive Order 1 1246, amended the 1964 Civil Rights Act, and 
set goals and timetables concerning the hiring of women in construction on federally- 
funded projects. The second was Department of Labor apprenticeship regulations that 
also set goals for women apprentices. Writing ten years after these regulations took 
effect, Martin said, "Today, in 1988, the barriers have not been completely broken, but 
women at least have a foot in the door. Despite our gains, however, occupational 
segregation is still firmly entrenched.... Women represent only about eight percent of all 
precision production, craft and repair workers."^* 

Women have demonstrated that they are capable of skilled work in virtually every 
trade. Indeed, there is no trade in the United States today that does not have women 
workers, even though their numbers may sometimes be small. By the same token, there 
are few trades, if any, that have not benefited from women's participation and inventive 
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genius. The following sections will discuss in more detail women's contributions to the 
trades and industry. 
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Metal Products and Heavy Industry 



Ancient Greece 

References to women in metal working trades have been found in ruins from 
ancient Greece. In one case dating from the 2nd or 3rd century, a woman and her 
husband had apparently incurred the wrath of a vindictive person. Both were named on a 
leaden curse tablet. The curse reads "Dionysius the helmet maker and his wife Artemis the 
gilder (their household and workshop and work and livelihood)..."^ While most poor 
women worked in domestic jobs in Greece, a few worked in family trades such as gilder 
and helmet maker.^ 



Europe, 1300 - 1900 

From the late Middle Ages through the Industrial Revolution and well into the 
modem period, there are many records of women involved in a wide variety of metal 
working trades. In Cologne, Germany, in the late fourteenth centuiy, women are listed on 
guild rolls as needle makers and smiths. Some of these women were in business in their 
own right, others as widows.^ Other widows were listed as pewterers, copper beaters, 
and blacksmi ths, but the guilds forbade widows to continue their husbands' work of 
bronze casting and sword making.^ 

In mid-fifteenth century Strasbourg, women were listed on guild rolls as 
blacksmith!? and goldsmiths;^ "in early modem Geneva, they did skilled metalwork in their 
own shops."^ In other cities, women also worked as jewelers,*^ gilders, and ironmongers.* 
In most cases, these women were widows carrying on the husband's business. According 
to Merry Wiesner, "the few who were not were clearly exceptions, although it is 
interesting to discover that there were women who ran foundries, shod horses, shipped 
sheet metal, and made armor. 

Next to the textile and clothing industry, light metal work was the trade category 
that offered the most opportunities for women in many medieval cities. 

In every city there were always a few women operating independently 
making needles, rings, measures, thimbles, and other small articles out of 
iron and tin. In some cities these were "free arts," and so women were not 
challenged in what they did. Only if they tried to make keys and locks or 
something which required a similar amount of training and was thus 
regulated by a guild did they come into conflict with male artisans. Even in 
cities where all these small metal items were supposed to be made by 
certain guilds, needle and pin making were seen as an appropriate female 
task, and women were usually allowed to work on their own at it. It 
required few tools and nimble hands, the right kind of job for women who 
for some reason "can not spin or sew," the usual female occupation. If a 
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woman tried to use her husband to help her, however, she was shar|^ 
rebuked, for then this was Hcmdwercksstimpeln (dabbling in a craft Me had 
no authority to work in). 

Wiesner also notes that married couples often worked together as piecework 
thimble makers in a master's shop. ^ ^ 

Women in sixteenth century France often worked as pin makers on their own, with 
a hu.sband, or as a widow. Two successful widows were "Dame Ysabeau de Seure [who] 
worked with her son, but was also able to hire a journeyman in 1565, while the next year 
Jehanne Tutilly was buying 170 /ivres of brass wire for her pins fi-om German 
merchan s."^^ 

L'ght metal manufacturing became more industrialized in England during the 
eighteentn- and nineteenth-centuries. Pin making was the largest industry in Gloucester, 
employing nearly 400 people, including many women and children." The pin making 
industry near Bristol 

employed a great number of girls; who with little machines, worked by 
their feet, point and head them with great expedition; and will each do a 
pound and a half in a day. The heads are spun by a woman with a wheel, 
much like a common spinning wheel, and then separated from one another 
by a man, with another little machine like a pair of shears. 

Many light metal industries were clustered around Birmingham in the mid- 19th 
century. Over 97 diSerent trades were listed by a government commissioner, including 
the manufacture of locks, nails, nuts, bolts, screws, buckets, bits and stirrups. Men, 
women, and children did the work primarily in their homes. 

In one region, girls as young as seven or ten years old were often apprenticed, and 
remained indentured until they were 21 or married. Usually they were trained in "nail- 
making - including nuts, bolts and rivets - set-making, chape filing, screw making, and bit 
and stirrup making."^^ 

The numbers and proportion of women employed in these trades increased in the 
early nineteenth century due to the introduction of new machines. One government report 
stated in 1843, "In many of the manufacturing processes carried in the Birmingham 
district, girls are employed equally with boys, and the system has lately become prevalent 
of substituting in many branches the labour of women for men." Women were the great 
majority of workers in screw manufacturing and in the button industry as well.^^ 

Other metal workers included two women listed in the workhouse records for 
Bristol, England in 1787. Sarah Lewis had been paid for plating, and Susannah White for 
pumps she had manufactured.^* 

Women were also employed in heavy metal industries. "In the iron trade prior to 
the Industrial Revolution, workers in the early forges were often assisted by their wives, 
who did odd jobs, such as breaking the ore, attending the bellows and general labour 
about the forge. The developments of the Industrial Revolution, and the labor shortage 
that accompanied it, led to the employment of women and children in greater numbers 
than previously. In 1842, 1,565 women were reported to be employed in metal 





manufactories, approximately one for every 18 men in the industry. At the same time, 
1,062 girls were employed (the proportion was 1:3 with boys), and 261 of those girls were 
under the age of 13. Those who worked as laborers in the ironyards 

were engaged in preparing the ore, wheeling it to the furnaces, filling them 
with iron and limestone, making coke and carrying it to the refiners, and 
removing cinders from the furnaces. Breaking limestone, which was used 
as a flux for the ironstone, was left entirely to women, and the "pilers" also, 
employed in one of the processes of manufacturing bar iron, were 
princip all y women and girls. A good deal of this general labouring was 
heavy work, and while it was done for the most part in the open air and 
under fairly healthy conditions, the hours of the labour were such as 
fi-equently caused severe physical strain. As the furnaces were always kept 
in blast, the work was continuous, and many of the men, women and 
children worked alternate of seven days or nights for twelve hours on end, 
frequently spending the whole twenty-four hours in labour at the change- 
over. The absence of any one day for rest was felt most severely by the 
women limestone breakers whose daily task of breaking from ten to 
fourteen tons of limestone required incessant effort to keep the furnaces 
supplied.^® 

Women also worked in the copper foundries, where they labored all day breaking 
up large pieces of coal for use in the furnaces;^ ^ in the tin plate industry, where they 
worked as assistants; and in the finishing processes, "some of which required a 
considerable amount of experience and skill. 

In some regions of England, women also worked at blacksmiths' forges as nail 
makers. In 1842 women nail makers far outnumbered the men in the region of Sedgely. 
In fact, cne contemporary observer commented, "Sedgely might appropriately be termed 
the district of female blacksmiths. They are its most prominent characteristic. 

Pinchbeck goes on to state that women had been established in the trade for nearly 1 50 
years, in fact, a list of smiths working in Chester in 1574 included 5 women and 35 men. 
Another observer described their work; 

The girl with one hand works the big blastbellows which are hung behind, 
and with the other pokes a long rod of iron, like a big skewer of three feet, 
into the cinders. Then she takes the rod out, drives the red end into a hole 
in a small anvil, snipis it off above, hammers the top down into a head, and 
turns it out into her heap. All in a few seconds.... They ... work from 6 
a.m. to 9 p.m. and often longer....^'* 

Goldsmithing was a trade that included relatively large numbers of women. An 
early record of a won:.an goldsmith refers to Drutgin vt n Caster, who in 1 500 became an 
artisan for the Holy Roma;i Emneror Maximillian.^^ VlTiat makes goldsmithing 
particularly interesting among tie metal trades is that v/omen goldsmiths continued to 
work in the trade on an equ?ii basis with men, even after women had been excluded from 
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many other skilled trades. There are no clear indicators as to why women continued to be 
active in this trade. "What can be stated definitely, however, is that women played a 
pervasive role in the goldsmiths' trade fi'om its inception. As the records of the industry 
and other documentary sources attest, women participated at nearly every level of the 
business, fi'om retailer to rouger, shop manager to apprentice. In England, the 
Goldsmiths' Company "differed fiom other guilds in requiring that masters teach their 
apprentices to re^ and write, a valuable addition to the normal craft skills."^^ 

The term goldsmith covered a wide variety of activities: it referred to the highly 
skilled metal worker as well as the shop manager and retailer. Silversmiths also feU under 
the term "goldsmith." Goldsmithing, like many other trades, was often a family business, 
and women worked in the family trade. The most prominent goldsmithing famihes in 
England were quite wealthy and moved in upper-class circles. Louisa Courtauld was a 
prominent member of one of the most famous families of English goldsmiths. She began 
in partnership with her husband Samuel in 1749, and continued after his death with several 
other partners, until she died in 1807. 

Well into the mid- 18th century, the regulations of the Goldsmiths' Company made 
fiequent references to women who worked in their husbands' shops. "An early regulation 
of 1399 referring to women arose fiom the need to protect the secrets of the craft; it was 
required that no member of the company should give any goldsmiths' work to a woman 
who was married to a member of another trade. This certainly encouraged women 
fiom goldsmithing famihes to marry within the trade. 

Many women goldsmiths are known because they were required to register their 
marks with the guild. The guild chapters kept detailed records, most of which stiU 
survive. Women learned the trade as apprentices, or as the assistants of their father or 
husband. When they worked with a husband, their work usually was produced with his 
mark. It was not until they became widows that they registered their own marks; 
afterward they "were treated like male goldsmiths in every respect. If they remarried 
another goldsmith, th^ might continue under the new husband's mark, although some 
registered new marks indicating a joint business. "A long and active widowhood may 
have been more common among the women goldsmiths outside London, where there were 
fewer goldsmiths fiom whom they could choose a second husband to create a stronger 
trade partnership."^® 

One such woman was Jane Terry Williams whose father, Carden Terry was a 
goldsmith. When she married John Williams in 1791, he became business partners with 
her father. After John died in 1806, Jane registered her o'wn mark in Dublin, and became 
her father's partner the following year. She continued to work actively in the trade for 14 
years.^^ Others were Elizabeth Hayward of Salisbury, •who continued her husband's 
business after his death in 1729, and was still active twenty-one years later; Mary Roberts 
of Bristol who was active fiom 1679 to 1715, and Mary Ashe of Launceston who carried 
on the family business fiom 1689 until her death in 1122 ?^ 

One specialty within the trade that was considered particularly appropriate for 
women was goldspimiing, which was made a sworn craft in 1597 in Germany with a four- 
year apprenticeship.^^ Other specialties within the trade included many kinds of small 
work, such as the manufacture of buckles, gold and silver buttons, spurs, flatware, wine 
labels, and fancy goods and novelties; also engraving, silver flatting (producing sheet silver 
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from ingots), burnishing, and rouging. Many of the workers in these specialties woriced in 
small shops or at home, and were paid by piecework. They often sold their goods to 
major manufacturers and retailers like Louisa Coujtauld or Rebecca Ernes, who sold the 
goods under their own marks. 



Elizabeth Pantin Godfrey 
Goldsmith 
England 

Active; 1731 - 1758 

"Elizabeth Pantin, daughter of the distinguished Huguenot silversmith Simon 
Pantin, married twice, both times to active goldsmiths. Her first husband, Abraham 
Buteux, was from the French immigrant community. Her second husband was Benjamin 
Godfrey. The business dealings of her father and successive husbands indicate that they 
were supplying the nobility with high-quality silverw'are, often with a strong French flavor. 
She had two periods of independent activity in widowhood, the second when the rococo 
style was sweeping through the decorative arts in England and forcing artisans to adopt 
new styles. The clientele of the business she ran remained loyal, providing evidence of her 
ability to manage a business and respond to the prevailing fashions in silver. That 
Elizabeth Godfrey's clients included a royal duke, earls, minor nobility, and others of 
discrimination and wealth is suggested by the heraldic images incorporated on one of her 
trade cards. She undoubtedly takes the crown as the outstanding woman goldsmith of the 
18th century."^'* 



Ann Jaquin 
Goldsmith 
England 

Active: 18th century 

A woman goldsmith who probably belonged to a lower social class than the better- 
known women who were daughters of goldsmiths and later registered marks themselves, 
Ann Jaquin was made an apprentice in 1723, and apparently never married. She worked 
as an employee in a master’s shop, until she took her freedom (i.e., became a master in her 
own right) in 1746. It may have been that the workshop master had died or moved on, 
and she needed the right to take apprentices. 

She took on a female apprentice, Elizabeth Bence, a year later. Elizabeth's 
apprenticeship was entered on the rolls; 

Memorandum, That I Elizabeth Bence, Daur. of Peter Bence, late of the 

Parish of St. Hames, Westmr, in the County of Middlesex Chocolate 
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Maker deced. Do put myself Apprentice to Ann Jaquin. Citizen and 
Goldsmith of London for the Term of Seven Years from this Day there 
bemg paid to my said Mistress Thirty Pounds. 

Elizabeth Bence^^ 



Rebecca Ernes 

Goldsmith: Plateworker 
England 

Active: 1808 - 1829 

Rebecca Ernes was one of the leading business owners in England in the early 19th 
century. After the death of her husband in 1808, she registered her mark, first with 
William Ernes, who may have been her brother-in-law, then with Edward Barnard. The 
partnership of Ernes and Barnard ran one of the largest silver workshops of the period.^”^ 

The responsibility of both Rebecca Ernes and Edward Barnard in their 
enterprise was: to employ good draftsmen, chasers, molders, and 
engravers; to negotiate with the retailers who were their clients; and to 
maintain their extensive provincial and overseas network. Their ledgers 
show they shipped goods up to York where they were overstruck with the 
mark of a locd York retailer, to Exeter, to Ireland, and to India, for sale in 
Calcutta. The world of Rebecca Ernes ... was that of the leading business 
owners in England, who dealt personally with retailers, as well as with their 
royal and noble clients.^^ 



The United States and Canada, 1600 - 1900 

European colonists continued the guild and apprenticeship system they had known 
in England and other European countries, but the chronic shortage of skilled labor and the 
wide dispersal of settlements with few urban centers made it easier for some women to 
learn the metal trades. Some women blacksmiths, silversmiths, and gunsmiths appear to 
have served regular apprenticeships; others learned from their fathers and husbands. A 
number of widows continued their husband's businesses. For example, in 1754 widow 
Mary Salmon of Boston announced that she would "carry on the business of horse- 
shoeing, as heretofore, where all gentlemen may have their Horses shod in the best 
Manner, and also all sorts of Blacksmith's Work done with Fidelity and Dispatch. 

Another blacksmith's widow, Jane Burgess of Maryland, announced in 1773, "I still carry 
on the Blacksmith Business, and shall be obliged to my Friends for the continuance of their 
Favours.'"^® "Other widows advertised their foundry work. A few owned forges. There 
were a number of women gunsmiths."'*' 



One source cites of a list of women in the Southern colonies who worked in 
diverse trades in the 18th century. These include Jane Inch, silversmith, \dary 'Willet, 
pewterer; Annal^daria Hoyland, braaery and tinwork (as her mother before her); Jane 
Massey, gunsmith; and Butler, block maker (for ships) and pumpmaker.'^^ 

Mrs. S. Pencil! of Charleston, South Carolina, placed an ad in 1797, asking her late 
husband's friends "both in Town and Country for a continuance of their favors in the TIN 
PLATE- WORK; being determined to use every exertion to give satisfaction and meet their 
approbation."^^ And Mary Jackson, a Boston tinker advertised that she could make "Tea 
Kettles and coffee pots, copper Drinking Pots, Brass and copper Sauce-Pans, stew-pans. 
Baking-pans, Kettle-pots and Fish-Kettles."^ 

The numbers of women involved in metal industries increased in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. In 1850, they had constituted 3.4 percent of the metal industries work 
force; in 1905 they made up 14.2 percent.^^ The major branches of the industry 
employing women were jewelry manufacturing, in which women increased from 7.4 
percent to 30.6 percent in that time period; watch making, increasing from 14.8 percent to 
50.5 percent; and in clock making, increasing from 2.0 percent to 22.7 percent.'^ Women 
also found increased employment in the tin-plate industry, where they separated the sheets 
after the pickling process. Called "openers", they "wore heavy gloves with a heavy lead 
piece in the palm, with which they took hold of a sheet of welded plates, beat it on the 
ground to separate the parts, and then made an opening. Forcibly tearing the plates apart, 
'hey held part of the sheet down with one knee while they tore the metal with the other 

Beyond those three industries, Helen Sumner notes that in the metal manufacturing 
industries, "the work of women has generally been pohshing, filing, soldering, tending the 
lighter forms of machinery, and weighing and packing the lighter articles."'^® She 
attributes the increased employment of women to the introduction of new machinery that 
broke the manufacturing process into smaller divisions, and which could be operated by 
unskilled labor. 

In 1868 women burnishers in New York City formed the Brooklyn Female 
Burnishers' Association, led by Maggie McNamara. An unusual pattern developed in the 
burnishing trade at that time. One labor editor wrote, "It has always been understood that 
women were employed in factories because their labor was so much cheaper than men's, 
but this order of things is reversed in the burnishing trade, where the women earn more 
than men.'"^^ Maggie McNamara protested that male burnishers were undercutting the 
union's price scale, which was accepted by employers as the standard. 

A "new branch of trade" was opened to women in the 1860s with the employment 
of women as operators of light machines, grinding drills, and files. Twenty-four women 
were employed in these positions at the Morse Twist Drill and Machine Company of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts in 1867. The women worked in a department by themselves. 
Three years later, in an address to Sorosis, one woman stated that "in the soldering of 
tubes for steam engines and the like there is great scope for female labor, and young girls 
are employed to bind the tubes with wire preparatory to soldering. This is not very hard 
work and is very remunerative."^® 

Mass production methods were first used in arms manufacture about 1820, and 
were soon introduced in the watch and clock industry. The result was the loss of jobs for 
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skilled watch makers, and an increase in women employed in unskilied and semi-skilled 
positions. In the 1850s, watch and clock making was seen as employment well-suited to 
women. In 1860, women constituted 14.8 percent of all watch making laborers; they 
increased to 36.4 percent by 1880.^^ The Elgin Watch Factory, founded in 1867, 
employed large numbers of women: half of its 250 workers were women. 

In the South during the first half of the 19th century, Afncan- American women 
slaves labored in foundries, loading ore into crushers and ftimaces.^^ in the West, 
women did a variety of metal work. Aime Patrick was a gunsmith in the 1830s, and other 
women worked as blacksmiths. One Montana editor wrote, "When feminines turn 
Vulcanists and bronco-shoers the worser half will get their just deserts. 

Canadian women were somewhat less well represented in the metal industries, as 
recorded in the census of 1871 . Only six companies in the primary metals sector, such as 
the Montreal Type Foundry which had 1 5 women and 10 girls engt^ed in making printer’s 
type materials, reported female workers. Thirty metal fabricating or machinery businesses 
such as the Canada Screw Company and Eastwood & Co's agricultural implement factory', 
reported women workers.^'^ The Widow Charles Terreau, owner of Fonderie de la 
Canotterie in Quebec, which produced stoves and kettles and employed 10 men, "was one 
of 10 women named as a proprietor of a metal products business. 

The 19th century saw a great boom in inventive creativity, and women were well- 
represented in the invention of metal products and industrial machinery. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, in her 19th century essay "Woman as Inventor," listed significant ’nventions by 
women including 

a volcanic furnace for smelting ore... a screw-crank for steamships... 
syllable type with adjustable cases and apparatus; machine for trimming 
pamphlets ... bag-folding machine.... Many improvements in sewing 
machines have been made by women; as a device for sevwng sails and 
heavy cloth; quilting attachments; the magic ruffler; threading a machine 
when upon a full run (an idea scouted by male machinists); an adaptation of 
machines for sewing leather, etc. This last was the invention of a practical 
woman machinist, who for many years carried on a large harness 
manufactory in New York City.^^ 

Gage also mentioned that "the Burden horse-shoe machine, turning out a complete shoe 
every three seconds, was a woman's invention. At a renewal of the patent, in 1871, it was 
claimed that thirty-t^^'o million dollars had been saved to the public during the fourteen 
years of its use."^^ 

Harriet R. Tracy patented a number of inventions including a folding adjustable 
stove for cooking, a fire escape, an elevator and safety devices for elevators, and a number 
of sewing machine improvements.^* Mary Evard patented an improved design for a wood 
cook stove, which she manufactured and sold as the "Reliance Cook Stove." In 
demonstrations, she showed "that it could simultaneously cook three pounds of lamb, a 
spring chicken, soup, coffee, several varieties of vegetables, and a small pound cake."^^ 
The stove was enormously popular, and her company could barely keep up vwth orders. 
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They soon went out of business due to increased competition from a similar design and 
lack of capital. 

Other prominent women inventors of the 19th century were Margaret Knight, 
Helen Augusta Blanchard, and Mary Carpenter Hooper. 



Mary Carpenter Hooper 
Inventor of Industrial Machinery 
United States 

patents awarded 1870 - 1891 



"Mary Carpenter (later, Hooper) made her mark primarily in industrial machinery. 
Scientific American assigned prime position and illustration space to news of her self- 
threading and self-setting sewing machine needles, which displayed 'a great deal of 
ingenuity and inventive capacity' since the operator could thread them easily and their 
increased elasticity made constant readjustment unnecessary. The magazine reported that 
in an experiment on the hea\dest kind of shoes, a Hooper needle stitched sbcty pairs in a 
single day without breakage or inconvenience.... A week later, in an article on women 
inventors, the lofty periodical bestowed what it must have considered ultimate kudos on 
her invention: '[It] would not do discredit to the most experienced and ingenious male 
inventor.' 

"Carpenter also patented such diverse devices as an ironing and fluting machine, an 
improved mop wringer, a sewing machine needle and arm, an improvement in sewing 
machine feeding mechanisms, a button, a grated shovel, a 'device for numbering houses,' 
and a 'netting canopy for beds.' Another Carpenter machine, smaller than a typewriter, 
braided and then sewed straw, making it possible to convert from expensive and intricate 
hatmaking into a smooth process of sewing the hat from crown tip to outer edge in one 
continuous motion without remowng it from the machine. According to Inventive Age, an 
important late-nineteenth-century 'invention magazine' edited by Robert DuBois... it so 
revolutionized the industry within two decades of its patenting that 'not an inch of straw 
braid sewn into hats by machine anywhere in the world does not employ a part of Mrs. 
Hooper's invention to accomplish the work.' The fact that her invention was in a field 'into 
which women always venture at a risk of being suspected of scant knowledge and less 
experience - mechanics' impressed the editors even more."^® 
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Helen Augusta Blanchard 

Inventor of Industrial Machinery 
United States 
1840 - 1922 



With 28 patents to her name, Helen Blanchard was one of the most 
prolific female inventors of the 19th century. Between 1873 and 1901, she 
often received a patent every year. She registered twelve patents for 
various types of sewing machines: the Blanchard over-seaming machine 
(precursor of the modem zigzag sewing machine), a device for 
simultaneous sewing f.nd trimming of knitted fabrics, and a crocheting and 
sewing machine. Her inventions were used in large textile factories and 
were ranked among the most remarkable mechanical devices of the age. 

Blanchard became wealthy from her inventions, and used her money to 
assist other women.^^ 

Blanchard was bom in Portland, Maine in 1840, the daughter of Nathaniel 
Blanchard, Portland's best known shipbuilder and owner of packet steamers. He was a 
prominent businessman until his business collapsed in the financial panic of 1866. After 
his death, his daughter Helen was destitute and forced to find a way to support herself. 
Using her mechanical aptitude, she turned to inventing industrial machinery, and made her 
own fortune. She was able to buy back the family homestead, v.'hich her father had been 
forced to sell. Frances Willard included Blanchard in her biographies of important 19th- 
century women.^^ 



Margaret E. Knight 
Inventor of Industrial Machinery 
United States 
1838-1914 



Margaret Knight received 28 patents, almost all in the field of industrial machinery', 
and also invented a number of devices that were never patented. She was born into a 
working class family and although she received little formal education, she showed 
mechanical aptitude at an early age. Much later, when asked "how an uneducated woman 
with no training in mechanics" could invent industrial machines, she replied: 

As a child, I never cared for things that ^rls usually do: dolls never 
possessed any charms for me. I couldn't see the sense in coddling bits of 
porcelain with senseless faces: the only things I wanted were a jack-knife, a 
gimlet, and pieces of wood. My friends were horrified. I was called a 
tomboy; but that made little impression on me. I sighed sometimes. 
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because I was not like other gjrls; but wisely concluded that I couldn't help 
it, and sought further consolation from my tools. I was always making 
things for my brothers: did they want for anything in the line of playthings, 
they always said, "Mattie will make them for us." I was famous for my 
kites; and my sleds were the envy and admiration of all the boys in town. 

I'm not surprised at what Fve done. I'm only sorry that I couldn't have had 
as good a chance as a boy, and have been put to my trade regularly.^^ 

Instead, Knight worked at a variety of factory jobs, beginning in a cotton mill when she 
was nine or ten. Her first known invention was at age twelve, when she observed an 
accident in which a steel-tipped shuttle injured a textile worker. On the spot, Knight 
designed a stop-motion device that would prevent further such accidents. Although 
widely used, the device was never patented.^ 

Knight's best-known invention was a machine that folded and glued flat-bottomed 
paper bags. She first developed the idea while employed in a paper-bag factory, and spent 
two years perfecting the idea. "After making thousands of trial bags on a wooden model, 
she commissioned a Boston machinist to produce an iron model for patenting purposes. 
But before she could apply for the patent, she learned that a man who had studied her 
model of the machine while at the machinist's on other pretexts had subsequently patented 
a machine suspiciously like hers."^^ Knight filed a patent interference suit, and won, 
although she had to prove that a mere woman with no technical training was capable of 
inventing such a machine. 

She and a partner established the Easter Paper Bag Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and she received royalties on every bag produced for years. "Knight was 
able to enjoy her success during her lifetime, for her machine attracted extraordinary 
attention when it first appeared, both in Europe and America, and even the news that the 
machine could do the work of thirty persons alarmed no one. Such progress, after all, was 
in the 'spirit of America.' 

After the turn of the century, Knight began working in the fast-growing field of 
automotive engineering, receiving patents for valves, rotors, and engines.^^ She 
continued to work daily in her experiment rooms in Boston until her death in 1914.^^ 
Knight was often cited as a role model for other women inventors.^^ 



Twentieth Century 

Women's work in the metal industries prior to the first World War followed in the 
patterns of the previous century. They worked in tin-plate mills, did light machining in the 
production of bolts and screws, and braided and twisted cable in cablemaking companies. 
Less than five percent of the women in metal industries worked in iron and steel 
production; the majority were found in the manufacture of numerous small metal articles 
such as tin cans, enameled ware, wire, cutlery and hardware.^® In addition, they "entered 
the burgeoning electrical industry, doing not only routine work, such as winding coils but 
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also heavy work such as splitting mica."”^^ They also entered the new automobile 
manufacturing industry. 

Afidcan-American women were employed in small numbers as unskilled workers in 
the iron, steel, and automobile industries. A few were skilled tinsmiths and 
coppersmiths.^^ 

Some of the first protective legislation in the United States concerned women who 
worked as iron molders. Women began working in iron foimdry core rooms in 1884, 
making "core" fi-om which molds were taken. Initially, their numbers were few, but "they 
had increased steadily in number since 1903 when plant consolidations made their use 
profitable. These jobs required considerable skill, and involved a two-year 
apprenticeship. Government inspector Elizabeth Butler found in 1907 that nearly a fourth 
of Pittsburgh's core makers were women. "She found the men in the industry fearful that 
women were undercutting their jobs, yet unwilling to admit women into their union and to 
permit women to work in the same plants \^dth men. Thus in the core room of the largest 
foundry in Pittsburgh, all fifty of the workers were women. 

In the same year, the union decided to eliminate women from the core rooms. 
Claiming that the work, dirty and heavy, was injurious to women, and that women's low 
labor standards endangered men's higher standards, they instituted a fine of $50 for union 
members who instructed women. 

Then in 1910, the iron molders in New York appealed to the state legislature for a 
law prohibiting women in the trade, claiming the work was unhealthy for women. An 
investigating commission found that the conditions in core rooms were in fact injurious to 
both men and women, the noxious fumes and inadequate ventilation causing rheumatism, 
kidney trouble, and lung disease. But the commission commented that women should 
never have been employed in core making, and recommended that their employment be 
discouraged. They stopped short of recommending that women be eliminated from the 
trade entirely, recognizing the hardships that would be created by putting 300 women out 
of work. 

The bill that emerged from the legislature prohibited women from working 
in the same rooms as men and forbade them altogether from core rooms 
where the ovens that emitted fumes were located in the working space. It 
also regulated the size and weight of cores women could handle. The 
result, in the words of a union official, was "practically to exclude women 
from the foundry. 

As in previous centuries a few women chose to assume male identities, usually for 
the greater opportunities open to them in employment. In 1909 in St. Louis, there was a 
report of a young woman aged 22 who had passed as a man since she was 13. She had 
pursued a variety of occupations, working in a livery stable, in a plough factory, and as a 
furniture maker. "At one time she became a boilermaker's apprentice, wielding a hammer 
and driving hot rivets. Here she was very popular and became local secretary of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers."^^ This is particularly interesting in light of 
the fact that the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers was one of the most 
recalcitrant unions regarding the admission of women members during World War II. 
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The twentieth century saw women's work opportumties expand in response to the 
needs of war. During the Mexican Revolution in 1910, "the Narvaez sisters, Guadalupe 
and Rosa y Maria, established a center in support of maderismo in Puebla. For many 
years they coordinated an operation that manufactured and distributed arms to 
revolutionary forces through intricate channels for contraband."^^ 

While the image of "Rosie the Riveter" is well-known from World War n, the 
"Rosies" of World War I are not as well known. Millions of American, Canadian, and 
Huropean women entered the workforce for the iBrst time. In England, working class 
women took unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in the metal industries.^* In the United 
States, nearly three million women had entered the food, textile, and war industries by the 
end of 1918.^^ African-American women and men entered the industrial workforce in the 
northern states for the first time. Most of these African-American women were young, 
between 16 and 30 years old, and their jobs in the war industries included assembling 
munitions and manufacturing gas masks, airplane wings, nuts, bolts, rivets, and screws.*^ 
The work was hard and the working condition were not always good. In England and 
elsewhere, protective legislation was set aside and production was speeded up, with 
"disastrous effects on health."*^ 

Throughout Canada, an estimated 35,000 women worked in the munitions 
industry. This is remarkable considering that prior to October, 1916, "no woman had been 
employed in a metal factory in Canada. The Department of Labor worked vigorously 
to address the concerns of both employers and employees as women were introduced into 
munitions work. At first, it was generally assumed that women could do only light 
machining, but 

Contrary to expectation, all the imaginary objections were removed. Not 
only were women able to machine light components of fuses and similar 
warlike stores, but... machined the largest shells made in Canada. The 9.2 
inch shells made by the Canada Cement Co., under the able direction of 
Mr. F. P. Jones, were fabricated entirely by women from the forging to the 
shipping stage. In less than five weeks from the day Mr. Jones started 
manufacturing 9.2 inch shells 400 women were successfully employed in 
this work.*^ 

One of the first studies of women's industrial work in the first World War was 
conducted by Enid Price as a college thesis and published in 1919. She stated 

It is the purpose of this thesis to set forth the results of a personal 
investigation into the changes, brought about by the war, in the industrial 
activity of Montreal. It is a matter of common knowledge that the war 
industries were partly maintained by the labor of women. What is not 
known, however, is to what a great extent women have entered 
employments which had previously been reserved almost exclusively for 
men.*'* 
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Much of Price's study focused on eight munitions plants. Several of these plants 
had been engaged in other types of manufacturing prior to the war and were converted to 
munitions production; a few were built specifically for munitions. In the first years of the 
war, munitions plants hired men almost exclusively, but by 1916 most had reached then- 
peak production and were forced by labor shortages to hired women. The high point of 
employment was in 1917 when the eight plants employed a total of 9,931 men and 5,460 
women. Some plants began laying oflF women in the latter half of 1917. Price states "over 
all, in 1917, women constituted 35 percent of the workers; the percentage fell to 22 
percent in 1918."*^ 

One of the munitions plants in Price's study had produced electrical appliances 
prior to conversion. Price noted 

This factory has always used women to a great extent. The employers 
have found them so satisfactory during an experience of twenty-five years 
that their policy is to use women in every capacity possible. During the 
war period this principle was followed although to a greater degree 
because of the existing conditions. Just previous to the signing of the 
armistice there were about 700 women and 700 men at work in the 
shops.... When shell production was begun in the plant men were used 
exclusively as operators and inspectors. After a while the company, always 
on the watch for new occupations for women, put them on inspection 
work. At a later date women assumed positions as operators. Thus 
women entirely supplanted men in the manufacture of munitions.^^ 

At the beginning of the war, all the government inspectors in the plants were men. 
Later, due to labor shortages and because women would work for lower wages, women 
entered inspection work in large numbers, ranging from 33 1/3 percent to 83 percent of 
the inspectors in various plants. 

One plant in Price's study began hiring women in July 1918, putting them into the 
same positions at the same rate of pay as men. It was noted that women often worked 
faster and maintained better quality of workmanship. "This was remarkable for such work 
had hitherto been considered not only too heavy but too technical for a woman. 



Lizzie Dickelman 
Inventor, Sheet metal 
United States 
Patent Dates; 191 7-1922 

Lizzie Dickelman, the oldest of nine children, grew up in Forest, Ohio. With only 
a high school diploma, Lizzie took over her father's sheet metal business when he died in 
1917. That year she received four patents for grain storage buildings and a com crib. 
This was during World War I, and President Herbert Hoover was encouraging farmers to 
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find ways to preserve their crops. In 1920, Lizzie patented a ventilated storage warehouse 
which was perforated fi'oni the inside to allow air to flow through while keeping rain out, 
and two other grain storage buildings. In 1922 she added a patent for a grain bin door and 
door fiame. 

Lizzie didn't just rest on her patents. She manufactured the products in her sheet 
metal company and successfully marketed them in every state and many foreign countries. 
One observer said of her; "To invent a device is one thing but successfully to place it upon 
the market is another. Lizzie H. Dickelman has been able to do both and her product finds 
its market among the men."** 



World War II brought a new labor shortage, and many women entered the war 
industries in great numbers fi-om 1942 through 1944. To study the dynamics of the labor 
force during this period, Kathryn Archibald took a job in a shipyard. She published her 
study as Wartime Shipyard: A Study in Social Disunity. Her experience and observations 
about women in the shipyard are typical of what happened in other industries at the time. 

Before the war, most heavy industries, especially ship construction, had 
provided one of the few occupational areas upon which the pressure of 
feminism had been exerted in vain. They were protected by the 
comfortable conviction that the work was so complex and arduous as to 
remain forever beyond the weaker grasp of womankind. And then 
December 7th struck and the needs of war became paramount over all 
conviction. A typical pattern was established at Moore Dry Dock. Here, 
women were beginning to intrude into the actual work of construction by 
the late spring of 1942, first as welders, then as laborers and electricians, 
and finally, in a growing stream, into almost all the crafts of shipbuilding. 

Men were amazed. Groups would gather about a lone girl welder 
and stare at her and her handiwork as at a circus fi’eak. For their work at 
welding plates, the women were put first in open sheds "where everybody 
could keep an eye on them." Not until the fall were they permitted on the 
hulls as workers, and even then they were stationed only on the top deck. 

But as astonishment lessened and an occasional whistle took the place of 
the gawking stare, the limitations upon the usefulness of women were more 
and more withdrawn, and by the spring of 1943 women had obviously 
become a stable and inevitable factor in the economy of the wartime 
shipyard. By summer, the period of peak employment, women comprised 
approximately twenty per cent of the total working force of more than 
thirty-five thousand, and that percentage was maintained into the late 
months of 1944.*^ 

Despite their own reluctance and inadequacy, despite the derision 
which surrounded them and which their own attitudes helped to maintain, 
thousands of women came, remained for a year, for two years, and began 
to disappear only when the pressing need for them had passed. Among 
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them, moreover, were some who gave lie to tradition. Two women 
electricians, after months of attentive apprenticeship, were made 
responsible for installing the wiring in an electrically operated steering gear 
upon which the very function of the ship must depend. A girl pipefitter 
wept with chagrin when a leak was discovered in the piping she had 
installed. With some hesitancy men admitted the eflBciency of these and 
other women like them, and gave them grud^g praise for work well done. 
One foreman confessed that a few of his women workers were superior to 
the average run of men. "These women feel that they have to be better 
than the men," he explained, "because they know they're on trial in the 
shipyards, and so fer as Fm concerned they sure have passed the test." I 
chanced upon several fairminded men who as the result of personal 
experience had come to believe that women had a permanent place in 
certain phases of heavy industry; that their work as electricians, for 
instance, was good enough to assure them equal consideration with men in 
a free field of competition. "There's some work around the yards women 
haven't got the strength to do," said one judicious observer, "but there's a 
lot of other things they can do just as well as men. Women make good 
electricians, good sheet-metal workers, and in the machine shop they 
handle some of the smaller lathes all right. 

Some unions were slow to admit women. But as Archibald observed, they had 
little choice. 

Normally, of course, women were excluded from the official channels of 
entrance into the trades of heavy industry; with the outbreak of war and its 
abnormality, the craft unions, hardened in monopoly, stubbornly attempted 
to protect their exclusiveness against the ever-growing pressure. But since 
the unions could accept women into their ranks or watch helplessly while 
women worked outside their jurisdiction, restrictions were eventually 
broken through with a speed which depended directly upon the need for 
man power and the scarcity of it. Greater numbers of welders were 
desperately required, for instance, to labor at the very base of modem ship 
construction; therefore, the first women hired to work in the crafts at 
Moore Dry Dock were welders. The need for expansion did not affect my 
own craft, that of steamfitting, so violently or so soon, and it was not until 
September, 1942, that a peremptory order from national headquarters 
compelled the local union to open its doors to women. Even then, 
however, the intmders were given a second-class membership, which in the 
Steamfitters' Union was compensated by abrogation of half the usual 
initiation fee, but which in all the craft unions of the shipyard tacitly implied 
that the emergency, union affiliation, and women's jobs would terminate 
together. 
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Despite the government's pressure on industry to hire women, and despite the 
willingness of some men to recognize women's abilities, other male workers remained 
opposed to women's presence in the shipyards, and especially, to women receiving the 
same rate of pay. 

The bitter cup of these malcontents was made yet more unpalatable: for 
doing less thM a man's work - much less, in their opinion — the women 
nonetheless received a man's full pay. It was a conviction almost universal 
among the men that if women had to be introduced into the industry for 
lack of desirable males, it should only be as inferiors whose wages were in 
accord with their capacities. I found no man who would accept as valid the 
argument that the security of the standard wage would be threatened if 
women were customarily paid less for doing the same type, if not always 
the same quality or quantity, of work as the men, since to employers the 
greater skill of the man mi^t frequently be outweighed by the woman's 
smaller wage. Against the concrete wall of masculine assurance that no 
employer would ever prefer a woman, even at half the wage, the argument 
was about as penetrating as birdshot.^^ 

While the men may have been right in this particular case - since women were laid off at 
the end of the war - we have seen that time after time, in many trades, employers have 
discovered that it was more advantageous to hire women at lower wages and de-skill the 
work by breaking it down or introducing new technology, than to retain skilled male 
workers at high wages. 

Archibald found numerous obstacles to women's advancement in the shipyard, 
despite their level of skill. The end of the war and the layoffs that resulted were the end of 
women's hopes of secure and well-paid work in the industry. 

Entering into every established craft as helpers only, women faced peculiar 
and discriminatory difficulties in advancing to a higher status. So far as 
came to my knowledge, women at Moore Dry Dock did not pass beyond 
the status of journeyman to the supervisory positions of leaderman or 
quarterman except in the despised craft of the general laborer. Further 
advancement was blocked by the refusal of men to work under a woman's 
direction. As a general policy, indeed, women were not advanced to 
journeymen unless it were possible to provide enough women helpers to 
accomplish the necessary labor without the aid of a man's greater strength. 

I soon learned what difficulties awaited a woman given authority over 
shipyard men. Assigned to a warehouse staffed mainly by older workers on 
the downgrade, I was presently advanced to a position of slightly increased 
responsibility and better pay. The protest of those who were passed by 
was immediate and sharp. The boss was hounded with complaints, and I 
was a target for sour glances and surly remarks. One disgusted fellow 
replied to my request for help in moving a three-hundred pound box of pipe 
fittings with the brusque comment, 'If you get a man's pay, I guess you can 



do a man's work for it.' Weeks of time, every device of tact, and feminine 
sweetness were required to return the atmosphere to its normal calm. 

Women were frequently slufted from boss to boss, finding a 
permanent place at last only on a job so routine or impleasant as not to 
attract the more favored men. In any period of slowdown or changeover, 
discriminatory layoffs were likely to be made, and in the winter of 1943, 
after an important and labor-demanding contract had been completed at 
Moore Dry Dock, a large group of women electricians were forced to 
accept either a release or a pay reduction - from the amount to which their 
seniority had entitled them to the basic helper’s wage. A year later, 
disproportional quitting and layoffs of the women were clearly to be seen in 
the statistics of employment for the entire shipyard. By February, 1945, 
women working in the crafts at Moore Dry Dock constituted less than ten 
per cent of the total personnel. Only thirteen hundred yet remained of the 
seven thousand who had filled the yards with femininity during the period 
of peak employment a year and a half before. Masculine hopes for total 
exclusion of the intruding group were well on the way to fulfillment.^^ 

In the decades after World War n, some women began to enter the metal trades in 
small numbers. It was often a struggle. In 1969, for example, Bonnie Cruz Sanchez had 
to sue her school to be allowed to take a metal working shop class. 

Since the mid-1950s in the former Soviet Union, women have worked at the lower 
and middle ranges of the metal trades. "Among skilled workers, for example, women 
comprise 37 percent of the machinists and metal workers, but of them 73 percent operate 
simple machines such as drills. 

Today, some women are finding satisfaction and success in metal trades. Sue 
Doro, former president of Tradeswomen, Inc., worked as a machinist for the Milwaukee 
Railroad, where she i lade train wheels. Six of the 26 tradeswomen represented in the 
book Hard~Hatted Women are metal workers: machinists, welders, and sheet metal 
workers. 



Dorothy Steigler 
Blacksmith 
United States 
1941 - 



Dorothy Steigler grew up in a small town in Washington State, one of three 
children. She dropped out of college and married when she was 21 and had a baby. After 
the marriage ended three years later, she was a single mother working as an X-ray 
technician, a physician's assistant, and a nurse aide. 
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It was Dorothy's second husband who persuaded her to take a famer class with 
him. She wasn't very enthusiastic at first - horseshoeing was dirty work - "but it was also 
very intr iguing t^ tum a piece of iron into anything, not just a horseshoe," she said, "And I 
felt that there was an honesty to it. It was real sweat-of-the-brow labor. 

Next Dorothy and her husband took a blacksmithing workshop taught by Frank 
Turley, who was one of the leading blacksmiths in the country and a leader in the revival 
of the craft. Dorothy raced ahead of the rest of the class, creating ornate hinges and a 
thumb latch while everyone else labored on one hinge. She and her husband had agreed 
before the workshop that whichever of them showed the most potential in the workshop 
would quit work and open a blacksmith shop. Dorothy was determined it would be her, 
and she proved herself 

Back at home, they set up a simple shop in a tent and Dorothy started out slowly. 
When some of Her early projects were purchased by the museum at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, "a school with one of the top blacksmith programs in the 
nation," Dorothy finally began to realize that she had talent. She began branching out, 
creating ornate decorative pieces. 

Today, Dorothy "makes some of the best ornamental ironwork in the country.... 
Dorothy is part of a new generation of blacksmiths who have revitalized an old craft - and 
one of a handful of women in a profession that's about 99 percent male." 
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Lumber and Wood Products 



There are records of women woodworkers from the sixteenth through eighteenth 
centuries in Europe. As it was common for a skilled craftsman to teach his trade to his 
family, furniture makers brought up their daughters to assist them in carving and drawing. 
There are also records of a cabinetmaker, Catherine Fromment, in Lyon, France in 1548,^ 
and a coffin maker. Widow Evans, in Bristol, England, in 1787.^ 

In the American colonies, women ran sawnuUs, caned chairs and built furniture.'* 
The town of Petersburg, Virginia, was the center of an active fiimiture-making industry 
that included some women craftspeople in the early nineteenth century. 
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In fact, across Virginia a small number of women broke through that 
occupation's significant gender barriers. In 1802 a "Mrs. Wells" of 
Fredericksburg advertised her "business of AN UPHOLDSTRESS." Mrs. 
Rachel Atkins of Norfolk enjoyed a brief career as a "Carver, Gilder, and 
Picture Frame Maker." In Petersburg, Mary Mason, the daughter of 
chairmaker Jonathan Russell, took over an extensive cabinetmaking 
operation after the death of her husband, cabinetmaker George Mason. 
With her brother William H. Russell acting as shop foreman, she managed 
the business for several years until she remarried.^ 



Women also worked in the Worcester County, Massachusetts, furniture trade, which 
shipped more than 800,000 chairs annually to buyers around the world in the mid- 
nineteenth century, and was one of major furniture-producing regions of the country. 

Elizabeth Stiles of Vermont established a company that supplied furniture to 
library reading rooms across the country. She invented and patented a design that 
combined several pieces of furniture for use in small areas. It was displayed in the 
Women's Building of the Centennial Exposition in 1876, where it won the highest award 
in the invention category.^ 

The year 1840 saw the beginning of a shift in the furniture trade from shop to 
factory-based production. The growing mechanization and specialization that 
accompanied this shift also created a small number of new opportunities for women as 
sewing machine operators in upholstery departments, and in assembling and sanding.^ At 
the same time, the introduction of other labor-saving machinery in the departments that 
hired women led to a decline in the jobs available to women. Between 1850 and 1905, the 
actual numbers of women in furniture manufacturing increased, but their proportion to the 
total number of workers remained constant.® 

In 1870, women constituted only 0.5 percent of all workers in woodworking, 
which included furniture making miscellaneous wooden goods, pnd sawmills and planing 
mills. By 1940, their proportion had increased to 6 percent of the total work force. Over 
half the women in woodworking occupations in 1940 were in the manufacture of 
miscellaneous wooden goods, such as clothespins, matches, baskets, wooden boxes, and 
similar items which are small, lightweight, and standardized. Another third worked in the 
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manufacture of furniture and store fixtures, and ten percent worked in sawmills and 
planing mills.^ 

Women who moved west in the latter half of the nineteenth century may not have 
been reported in the employment figures, but many of them had to learn woodworking 
skills for survival. Lizzie Simons, a pioneer "whose husband joined the Texas forces 
during the Civil War, wrote out a long list of the "unladylike jobs she had to perform" in 
his absence. Among other things, "she found she had to become a cooper and caulker to 
keep her tubs and barrels in order. 

Afiican-American women under slavery in the nineteenth century worked as 
lumbeijacks.^ ^ Before World War I, Afiican-American women worked in furniture 
factories, and a few were skilled upholsterers. In 1930, lumber was one of the seven 
occupational fields employing the largest numbers of Afiican-American women. 

The situation was slightly better in Canada. In the report of the 1871 Census, 
woodworking employed at least 500 women, making it one of the top four occupational 
categories. Several sawmills and furniture factories "employed at least 100 women and 
girls throughout Canada but the female share of the total work force in each type was 
below 5 per cent."^^ 

E.B. Eddy's saw mill and match and pail factory at Hull Quebec reported 
the largest number of female employees in any wood-processing enterprise, 
with 140 girls mainly occupied in the match production division of the 
business. But there were 199 other establishments in this sector that 
employed at least one women or girl. Robert Hay employed 50 women in 
his Toronto furniture factory, by far the largest in any Canadian furniture 
factory. But there were 50 other furniture establishments that reported 
female workers, such as William Drum's factoiy in Quebec City.^*^ 

The Census also showed that 37 women owned sawmills in Canada. "In value of 
output, the largest enterprise headed by a woman in 1871 was Marrianne Supple's saw mill 
in the village of Pembroke, Renfrew Countiy, Ontario, in which 20 men and two boys 
were employed producing lumber valued at $150,000."^^ Esther Ennis of Ennisville, 
Drummond Township, Ontario, owned a sawmill, along with oatmeal and flour mills, 
employed a total of 24 men, and produced products worth $46,670. Sibyl Ryan's saw mill 
in King's County, New Brunswick employed 3 men. 

Gains in the first part of the twentieth centuiy were slow, and although some 
women learned woodworking skills in factoiy jobs or from relatives, most of the avenues 
for training were closed to them. In many cases, girls were denied entiy into shop classes 
in school, even as recently as the late 1980s. In 1971, Bonnie Edelhart, a junior high 
student, sued the New York City Board of Education and others for preventing her from 
taking shop courses. Since 1978, all vocational classes have by law been open to all 
students regardless of gender. 



Eleanor P. Vance and Charlotte L. Yale 
Woodcarvers 
United States 
1915 

"Woodcarvers Eleanor P. Vance and Charlotte L. Yale moved into a cottage on 
the Biltmore Estate near Asheville, North Carolina, in 1901 . Little knowing she was 
launching the first of the Biltmore Industries, Vance started a wood carving class for four 
boys who had been watching her work. In 1915 Vance and Yale moved to Tryon, North 
Carolina, and established the Tryon Toy Makers and Wood carvers, beginning with 
woodcarving classes for children. Soon the industry was producing shelves and tables, 
carved and joined Gothic benches and many other special-order items, and handmade toys 
reflecting Blue Ridge Mountain life and biblical times. 
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Textiles 



Ancient Worids 

Spinning and weaving, the basic processes of textile manufacture, are among the 
oldest human trades practiced in nearly every culture around the world. The particular 
activities of the trade "are undertaken by women in some cultures around the world, and 
by men in others."^ Ehrenberg also notes that "the status derived from the craft also 
varies tremendously; in some societies - usually, it seems, those in which the task is 
performed by men - it is well regarded, whereas in others, often those in which women are 
the spinners and weavers and where women have low status, the craft confers no 
particular status on the craftswoman."^ As we shall see in the history of weaving in 
medieval Europe and the American colonies, the trade has moved back and forth between 
the sexes. 

The precise origins are lost in time, but it appears likely that women, as the first 
gatherers and growers of plants and the first tenders of livestock, were the inventors of the 
textile trade. The oldest woven textiles date to 5500 BC, from the Neolithic city of Catal 
Huyuk, located in what is now Turkey. One writer referred to the loom as "that great 
mechanical invention of Neolithic women."^ 

Ancient Chinese historians credit the invention of spinning to a woman named 
Yao, who was wafe of the fourth emperor, and the discovery of silk they attribute to Hsi- 
Ling Shih, wdfe of an emperor 6000 years ago. According to Matilda Joslyn Gage, she 
was worshipped as the goddess of silkworms well into modem days. The Chinese kept 
the process of silk production secret for centuries, and the fabric "formed an export of 
extraordinary value, its weight in gold being paid by Roman emperors for a garment."'^ 

A thousand-year-old manuscript now in a museum in Kyoto, Japan, tells how 
Korean women weavers took the art of silk weaving to Japan. Mariy Japanese believe, 
however, that it was a Japanese woman who first unraveled the secrets of silkworms and 
invented silk weaving, setting the foundation for the development of a huge industry of 
women spinning and weaving silk.^ 

In the art and records from ancient Egypt, there are several depictions of women 
as "overseers of weavers" or "overseers of the house of weavers."^ Apparently, most of 
the spinning and weaving were done by women, a theory supported by the fact that the 
Old Kingdom hieroglyph for weaver showed a female figure. During the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, women predominated in the spinning and weaving trades, and weaving was 
done on the horizontal loom. However, in the New Kingdom period, with the 
introduction of the upright loom, men become more frequently depicted as weavers.^ 
Once again, a shift in technology appears to have precipitated or accompanied a shift in 
occupational gender roles. 

In Roman times, women dominated the manufacture of textiles, producing wool 
and linen.^ Cotton was a luxury import in Rome, and was not manufactured in most of 
Europe until the twelfth century. Silk manufacture was first introduced into the Western 
world through "a historic coup of industrial espionage in the sixth century,"^ when two 
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Greek monks visiting China smuggled some silk worms back to the Byzantine empire. 
Silk manufacture was not developed in the rest of Europe until five or sbc hundred years 
later. 



Europe, 8th - 19th Centuries 

Textile manufacture in the early Middle Ages continued much as it had in Roman 
times. "Free women and serfs worked in their homes, slave women in the workshops 
(gynaecea) of the great estates. Almost every estate of any importance had a 
gynaeceum."^® Women's tasks included spinning and weaving, shearing sheep, crushing 
flax, combing wool, and cutting and sewing garments. 

The techniques and processes of textile production, especially spinning, continued 
virtually unchanged for centuries. "Primitive though the technology seems, hand spinning 
created an excellent product, one not easily matched by machinery even centuries later." 
Because it took many spinners to supply one weaver. 

The process [of spinning] never ceased, and the skill was universal, 
especially for women of the lower classes, who always had spindle in hand, 
even while cooking, feeding livestock, or minding the children (or, to 
believe one medieval miniature, having sex). Spinning was so identified 
wth women that the female side of the family was known as the "distaff 
side," or the "spindle side."^^ 

Textile production evolved into a family-based industry as slavery declined and the 
gynaecea disappeared in the early Middle Ages. With this new organization of production 
came other changes. One of the first trades to experience these changes was dyeing, 
which was "among the most demanding of cloth techniques, [and] required a knowledge 
of fabrics, dyes, and mordants (color fixatives) and by the twelfth century had been taken 
over almost completely by men." Then, 

beginning in the thirteenth century, however, particularly in some urban 
areas and in monasteries, male artisans began to take over some stages of 
production fi'om women, gradually forming guilds of weavers, drapers, and 
cloth cutters.... Although some guilds allowed female members at the 
beginning, women were gradually excluded from most [textile] guilds in 
most cities. 

It became the male head of the household who was the weaver, while the women of the 
household prepared and spun the yam for his loom. 

Women did continue to dominate certain skilled trades, such as silk weaving in 
Paris and London, in the thirteenth century. In some cities, the silk guilds had only 
women members. English records show that women worked independently as weavers, 
dyers, fullers, and seamstresses into the late 1300s.^^ In the town of Exeter, Joan Blakhay 
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was the registered apprentice of a weaver in 1380, but she was the only woman weaving 
apprentice found in the records for that period. Another woman, Alice Greneweye, 
worked as a weaver but was classified as a servant, so we see the shift happening here in 
these women's lives. Exeter had an active textile industry in the late fourteenth century, 
and it was second only to the food and beverage industry in the emplo 3 rment of women. 
There were a few women in high-status positions as drapers, those who organized the 
production of cloth, and other women who worked as weavers, tailors, hosiers, and 
dressmakers - trades that required skill and training, and had the potential for profit. One 
such woman was Emma Hosiere, who ran her own business making stockings. But most 
women in Exeter’s textile industry worked in the low status, menial jobs of combing, 
washing, and sp inning Often their names reflected their occupations: Isolda Spynnestere, 
Cecilia and Joan Kemestere (wool combers).^* 

The textile industry in Bristol, England, experienced difficulty in the late fifteenth 
century. With many weavers out of work, ordinances were passed prohibiting textile 

employment for women on the assumption that working women took jobs away from 
19 

men. ^ 

The city of Leiden also had a drapery (textile industry) that grew to international 
renown by 1450. Between 1371 and 1419, twenty-five percent of the retail merchants of 
good cloth, positions that required capital and expertise, were women. Women were also 
20 - 25 percent of the drapers. Draping was another high-status occupation, and because 
it was never organized as a guild in Leiden, women continued to work in the trade. 

During the sbcteenth century, as the industry began to collapse, there were no women 
working as skilled weavers or fullers, but a few held on as dyers and finishers in the early 
part of the century. The finishers organized in 1508 and passed an ordinance forbidding 
women to train in the fulling trade. Dyers never organized, but the only route in for 
women was to be in partnership with a husband who was a dyer. Until the late sbcteenth 
century, women continued to weave linen and cheap woolen and wool blend fabrics, until 
those crafts were also organized.^® 

Silk making was a family trade in sixteenth century Lyon, in which the wife and 
women of the household traditionally unwound the cocoons, spun, and prepared thread 
for the bobbins, while the husband worked at the loom. It was still common, however, for 
the wife to relieve her husband at the loom. An ordinance passed in 1554 allowed open 
access to the trade, but as the market became less stable in 1561, guild masters agreed to 
limit the number of apprentices to two men and no women. All masters were to send their 
female apprentices away, but women who had already completed their apprenticeships 
could be hired to work at the looms. Apparently, some did not follow these new 
regulations, as there were still attempts to enforce them as late as 1583, when a new 
ordinance stated the only legal female apprentices were orphan girls. 

Knitting was a new craft that first appeared in Spain in the early sixteenth century 
and quickly spread throughout the rest of Europe. At first, it was a "free" craft, that is, 
unorganiz^ and open to any one. Gradually the weavers or cloth dealers guilds in various 
cities began to demand that knitters join them and pay the guild fees. As weavers found 
themselves out of work, many of them took up knitting and demanded that women pay 
full guild fees or be prohibited from knitting. In most cases, the city councils were 
unwilling to completely close off knitting as a free craft, and women were allowed to 
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continue knitting some items. Stocking kmtting, however, was linut^ to male masters. 
When the new knitting frame, which vastly increased a knitter's speed and production, was 
introduced in 1 598, only male masters were permitted to use it.^^ 

In addition to the crunch of economics, the development of new technology also 
contributed to the exclusion of women from skilled work in textiles. This happened as 
early as the fourteenth century in northern Italy, and in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
En^and, women were prohibited from learning to use the new looms. In some cases, 
weavers claimed that the new, larger looms required more strength than women had. 
Usually, these looms were used to produce expensive luxury cloths, so women were 
effectively limited to producing the cheaper goods. 

Hostility toward women in the trade continued to grow. By the mid-seventeenth 
century, "only the initial stages, such as carding and spinning, or the production of cheaper 
cloth, especially that specifically made for women's clothing, such as veils, were left to 
unorganized women workers. These were the lowest paid and least pleasant tasks in 
the cloth industry, and "work that they could do part time even if they needed to work full 
time to support themselves. In Germany and England, spinners were paid very low 
wages, and most were unable to support themselves, let alone their families. Many 
spinners were forced to apply to their city councils for poor relief 



United States and Canada 

With the colonization of the American colonies, and the labor shortages and home- 
based industries that developed, textile production once again became the province of 
women. The female householder and the female indentured servant spent much of their 
time spinning and weaving cloth for home use. When the industry moved into factories in 
the nineteenth century, women and children went with it as laborers. 

Women also dominated in clothing production. A report by the National Trades' 
Union stated that tailoring was one of several trades that were "in a certain measure 
governed by females. In Canada in 1871, clothing production was the greatest 
employer of women, with textiles coming in second. Three quarters of the clothing 
workers and just under half of the textile workers were women. Large numbers of women 
worked at handlooms, and there was considerable variation in how the census takers 
reported this work - if they reported it at all.^^ 

Women inventors in the nineteenth century were active in the area of textile and 
clothing manufacture. Writing in the latter part of the century, Matilda Joslyn Gage listed 
some of their accomplishments: 

Among recent inventions of importance by women, are a spinning machine, 
capable of running from twelve to forty threads; a rotary loom, doing three 
times the work of an ordinary loom; a wool feeder and weigher, one of the 
most delicate machines ever invented, and of incalculable benefit to every 
woolen manufacturer; a self-fastening button.... Many improvements in 
sewing machines have been made by women... 
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